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Survey of the World 


Slits ait At the national election on 
Judge Taft the 3d inst. the Republican 
party carried States which 
will give William Howard Taft 321 elec- 
toral votes, or almost as many as were 
won for Mr. Roosevelt four years ago. 
There are left for William Jennings 
Bryan 162 electoral votes. He had 176 
in 1896 and 155 in 1900. Only 140 were 
cast for Judge Parker in 1904. For some 
days the result in Missouri and Mary- 
land was in doubt. Maryland’s electoral 
vote is divided, as it was four years ago. 
The following table shows where the 
States stand, and also the pluralities as 
nearly as they can now be ascertained: 


For Tart. 
Electoral 
Pluralities. 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota .......... 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Hampshire . 

New Jersey sh 

New York..:....... 39 

North Dakota icdette ¥4i0 0% 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island...:... - 
South Dakota....... 
Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


For Bryan. 


Arkansas 
Colorado 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi ......... 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

North Carolina...... 
Oklahoma .......... 
South Carolina...... 
Tennessee 


In Maryland, Taft’s plurality, on the 
highest vote for a Republican elector, 
was 613, but there was a difference of 
more than 3,000 between that vote and 
the lowest vote for an elector on the Re- 
publican ticket. So it comes about that 
Taft has only two of the State’s electoral 
votes, and Bryan has the remaining six. 
It is alleged that this result was due to 
the use of what are called trick ballots 
and that these were designed to confuse 
illiterate Republicans. It was at first be- 
lieved that Bryan had carried Missouri, 
altho there was no doubt about the elec- - 
tion of Attorney-General Herbert S. 
Hadley (prosecutor of Trusts), the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor. The 
latter’s plurality exceeds Taft’s by about 
12,000. 


& 


Renitee te Judge Taft carried the State 
hen Sines of New York by a plurality 

of 203,000, and Governor 
Hughes's plurality was about 70,000. 
Even in the great city Taft’s plurality 
exceeded 15,000, altho Hughes’s com- 
petitor, Chanler, was in the lead there by 
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60,000. In the Legislature (which will 
eléct Senator Platt’s successor) there is 
an increased Republican majority. Of 
the eight Republican Senators who op- 
posed the Governor’s bills for the sup- 
pression of race-track gambling, five 
were not renominated, one was defeated 
at the polls, and two were re-elected. 
Senator Foelker, who left his sick bed to 
give the Governor the vote that was 
needed, has been sent to Congress. Min- 
nesota, Ohio and Indiana, while- standing 
for Taft, elected Democratic Governors. 
In Minnesota, a Taft plurality of 100,000 
is seen beside a plurality of about 30,000 
for Governor Johnson, the Democrat: 
who competed with Bryan for the presi- 
dential nomination. Ohio elects by 25,- 
000 Judson Harmon, formerly Attorney- 
General in a Democratic Cabinet. His 
campaign was made on the issue of re- 
form in the administration of the State 
government. Indiana’s new Governor is 
Thomas R. Marshall, whose victory is 
said to be due mainly to local feeling 
concerning liquor legislation. A Legis- 
lature having a Democratic majority of 
twelve will elect Senator Hemenway’s 
successor. Ohio has a Republican Leg- 
islature, and Senator Foraker will be a 
candidate for re-election. In Indiana, 
several Republican candidates for State 
offices appear to be elected. California 
voted. by a large majority for a direct 
primary amendment and re-elected Judge 
Dunne, before whom Schmitz was tried. 
He was opposed by the influence of those 
in sympathy with the bribers and the 
bribed. In Denver, Judge Lindsey, 
known far and wide in connection with 
the Juvenile Court, won a notable vic- 
tory over the machine politicians who 
opposed his re-election. Charles J. 
Hughes, Jr., (Democrat) will succeed 
Senator Teller. In Connecticut, Lilley, 
for Governor, ran far behind his ticket. 
There are large Republican gains in the 
Legislature. Delaware elects one Demo- 
cratic State officer, the son of Judge 
Gray. He will be Attorney-General. 
Duncan U. Fletcher will be sent to the 
Senate from Florida. In Georgia the 
Republican vote was increased by more 
than 50 per cent. [Illinois voted for an 


issue of $20,000,000 in bonds to assist in 
the construction of a canal from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. 


Governor Cummins 
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will be Senator from Iowa. His major- 
ity,over Lacey was 42,000. Kansas will 
send Joseph L. Bristow to the Senate, 
altho the Democrats made gains in the 
Legislature. In Missouri, where. the 
Legislature is Democratic by six votes, 
Senator Stone, as a candidate for re-elec- 
tion, defeated Governor Folk by 18,000. 
Nevada will re-elect Senator Newlands. 
New Hampshire gave Taft a plurality of 
19,500, but Quinby, for Governor, won 
by only 1,086. It was alleged that he 
was a railroad candidate. Everett Colby, 
advocate of reform in politics and candi- 
date for the State Senate in the Newark 
district of New Jersey, was defeated by 
659 votes, owing to local machine bar- 
gains. Senator Gore will be re-elected in 
Oklahoma, where the Socialist vote (now 
22,700) was largely increased. In South 
Dakota the proposition for an increase 
of the divorce residence term to one year 
was carried.’ The anti-Mormon vote in 
Salt Lake City was reduced. Senator 
Smoot will be re-elected. Washington 
will elect Wesley C. Jones to succeed 
Senator Ankeny.——Full reports of the 
votes cast for candidates of the minor 
parties are not yet available. In some 
places there were Socialist gains; in 
others there were losses, notably in Chi- 
cago. Probably the entire Socialist vote 
will not exceed that of 1904 (432,000) by 
more than 50 per cent. The Prohibition 
total appears to show little growth, if 
any. The vote for the candidates of Mr. 
Hearst’s new party was unexpectedly 
light. 


j , ad 

In the national House 
Fe cep a of Representatives the 
epresentatives Republican majority is 
now 57. This will be reduced to 


45. The most notable Democratic gains 
were in Indiana, Ohio and Nebraska. 
On the other hand, the. Republi- 
cans elected three members in North 
Carolina (where there is a normal Dem- 
ocratic majority of at least 30,000) and 
two in Virginia, where several Demo- 
crats retained their seats only by narrow 
margins. These changes in the South 
are said to be due to a preference for the 
protective policy in tariff legislation. 
Among the Republicans defeated were 
W. P. Hepburn (Iowa), chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, whose 
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flame was attached to the Railroad Rate 
bill; Jesse Overstreet (Indiana), ‘chair- 
man of the Post Office Committee, and 
C. B. Landis (Indiana), brother of the 
judge who imposed the fine of $29,240,- 
ooo upon the Standard Oil Company. 
Speaker Cannon, despite much opposi- 
tion, was re-elected by a comfortable ma- 
jority. In New York, M. F. Conry suc- 
ceeds Bourke Cockran, who lost favor 
with Tammany. Among the other new 
members for that State are Otto G. Foel- 
ker (already mentioned) and Hamilton 
Fish, recently at the head of the Sub- 
treasury in New York City. Representa- 
tive Fowler, of New Jersey, chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, is 
a candidate for Speaker. He asks for 


support upon a platform providing that 
the House shall elect a board of seven 
managers, “which shall be charged with 
that direction of legislation which the 
Speaker now assumes.” 


Js 


ineestaiaate Tenia At the White House, 
‘ie tallies on the. day following 
the election, President 
Roosevelt pointed to the result as proof 
that he had correctly described the situa- 
tion a few days earlier, when he said, 
“We have them beaten to a frazzle.” 
Producing a copy of a letter sent to Sen- 
ator Lodge on the 26th ult., he showed 
that his prediction as to State votes had 
been remarkably accurate. He also dic- 
.tated the following statement : 

“This Administration has meant a steady ef- 

fort and progress, which should never be al- 
lowed to deviate into an unwise radicalism on 
the one hand, nor into an unwise conservatism 
on the other. The nomination of Mr. Taft 
was a triumph over reactionary conservatism, 
and his election a triumph over unwise and 
improper radicalism.” 
Judge Taft was the guest of honor on 
the 5th, at a dinner given by the Cincin- 
nati Commercial Club. Responding to a 
toast, he said he hoped he could have 
been a good loser and also hoped to be a 
reasonable and sensible winner: 

“I am very hopeful that the predictions made 
by me in my canvass in regard to the business 
future of the country may come true. I am 
hopeful that the business future has been more 
or less determined and made certain by the 
result, and that with such certainty investors 
may feel justified in investing capital and in 
putting out funds for railroad construction and 
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for projecting and carrying on great business 
enterprises. f feel that this is entirely consist- 
ent with the maintaining and clinching of the 
Roosevelt policies as I understand them and as 
you understand them; that is, that the laws are 
to be enforced and that business men are to be 
shown the lines of legality. No favors are to 
be expected from the next Administration by 
men who break the law. Every business man 
who is obeying the law may go ahead with all 
the energy in his possession; every enterprise 
which is within the statutes may proceed with- 
out fear of interference from the Administra- 
tion when acting legally; but all interests with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Federal government 
may expect a rigid enforcement of the laws 
against dishonest methods. Men who conduct 
a legitimate business may understand that the 
Government is back of them, and does not in- 
tend to do anything to interfere with their 
legitimate advancement. It is only a question 
of the definite knowledge of the statutes and 
of their clear understanding which shall make 
the honest progress of our business possible. 
And that, in my belief, is all that is necessary 
to make that progress substantial and endur- 
ing.” 

Two or three days later he exprest great 
satisfaction because his election would en- 
able him to assist the Filipinos, and said 
that the free importation of Philippine 
sugar and tobacco, within certain limits, 
would not be injurious to industries in 
the States. In a letter to an officer of a 
labor union he said: 


“It is a peculiar gratification to me to note 
the independence and courage of the intelli- 
gent wage earners of this country in refusing 
to be delivered to one party or the other, and | 
look forward with pleasure to rendering such 
assistance as may be in my power to further- 
ing the cause of the wage earners of the coun- 
try in all legislation calculated to furnish to 
them greater equality of opportunity in this 
land of ours. I shall welcome suggestions 
from all leaders of labor to this end.” 


On the 5th, Mr. Bryan gave to the public 
a statement. Having said that the elec- 
tion had “gone against us by a decisive 
majority,” he continued : 


“We made our fight upon a platform which 
embodied what we believed to be good for the 
American people, but it is for the people them- 
selves to decide what laws they desire and 
what methods of government they prefer. I 
have faith that the publicity which we asked 
for will yet commend itself to the American 
people, that the election of Senators by the peo- 
ple will be secured, that.the iniquities of the 
Trusts will arouse an opposition that will re- 
sult in the elimination of the principle of pri- 
vate monopoly. I am confident that the people 
will sce the necessity for the labor legislation 
and the tariff reduction which our platform de- 
manded. I am confident, too, that the educa- 
tional work done in this campaign will result 
in securing greater protection to bank depos- 
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itors, ‘The above are the most prominent re- 
forms for which we labored, and I believe that 
these reforms will yet come, together with 
more effective regulation of railroads and in- 
dependence for the Filipinos.” 
Commending the work of his national 
committee, he remarked that his nomina- 
tion had come from the hands of the 
voters, whose command he obeyed. 
Words could not express his gratitude 
for the devotion shown by millions of 
Democrats during the last twelve years: 
“If | could regard the defeat as purely a per~- 
sonal one, I would consider it a blessing rather 
than a misfortune, for I am relieved of the 
burdens and responsibilities of an office that is 
attractive only in proportion as it gives an op- 
portunity to render a larger public service. 
But I shall serve as willingly in a private ca- 
pacity as in a public one. God does not re- 
quire great things of us. He only requires that 
we improve the opportunities that are pre- 
sented, and I shall be glad to improve the op- 
portunities for service presented by private 
life.” 
In Nebraska, he said, in conclusion, the 
Democrats would be able to put into prac- 
tice so much of the Denver platform as 
related to State legislation, and he trust- 
ed that the State would set an example 


that would be “an influence for good in 


the nation.” It is reported that the 
President would be glad to see Secretary 
Root elected to succeed Senator Platt. 
Mr. Roosevelt himself, it is understood, 
is not inclined to be a candidate for the 
place. His friends say, however, that he 
may be willing, two years hence, to be- 
come the successor of Senator Depew. 

& 

President Roosevelt, 
on the gth, publisht a 
long letter denounc- 
ing religious intolerance in American 
politics. It was written in reply to one 
from J. C. Martin, of Dayton, Ohio, who 
had inquired as to the religious belief of 
Judge Taft and had said that it was “con- 
stantly urged as a reason for not voting 
for Taft that he is an infidel (Unitarian), 
and his wife and brother are Roman 
Catholics.” The mass of the voters who 
are not Catholics, he added, would not 
support for any office, especially for 
President, a man who is a Catholic. If 
Taft were an infidel, that would mean 
defeat; and he would be beaten if his 
sympathies were with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church on account of his wife and 
brother. Replying, Mr. Roosevelt said 


Mr. Roosevelt on 
Bigotry in Politics 
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he had received many similar letters, but 
had not answered them during the cam- 
paign, because he regarded it as an out- 
rage “even to agitate such a question 
with the purpose of influencing: a polit- 
ical election.” Mr. Martin had asked that 
Taft should “let the world know what his 
religious belief is” 

“This is purely his own private concern; and 
it is a matter between him and his Maker, a 
matter for his own conscience; and to require 
it to be made public under penalty of political 
discrimination is to negative the first principles 
of our Government, which guarantees com- 
plete religious liberty and the right to each 
man to act in religious affairs as his own con- 


_ Sciénce dictates.” 


The demand for such a statement meant 
discrimination for or against the candi- 
date. Discrimination against the holder 
of one faith meant retaliatory discrim- 
ination against men of other faiths; the 
result would be a reversion to the dread- 
ful conditions of religious dissension 
which in so many lands had been fatal 
to liberty : 

_“To discriminate against a thoroly upright 
citizen because he belongs to some particular 
Church, or because, like Abraham Lincoln, he 
has not avowed his allegiance to any Church, 
is an outrage against that liberty of conscience 
which is one of the foundations of American 
life. You are entitled to know whether a man 
seeking your suffrage is a man of clean and 
upright life, honorable in all his dealings with 
his fellows, and fit by qualification and pur- 
pose to do well in the great office for which he 
is a candidate; but you are not entitled to 
know matters which lie purely between him- 
self and his Maker.” 

In the course of his argument Mr. Roose- 
velt spoke of two Unitarians—John 
Quincy Adams and Edward Everett 

Hale, the present chaplain of the Senate. 
Mr. Taft’s wife and brother were not 
Roman Catholics, he continued, “but if 
they were, or if he himself were a Roman 
Catholic, it ought not to affect in the 
slightest degree any man’s supporting 
him for President.” Mr. Martin, in his 
remarks about “voters who are not Cath- 
olics,” had foully slandered his fellow 
countrymen. Mr. Roosevelt did not be- 
lieve that any considerable number could 
be “influenced by such narrow bigotry.” 
In several States a majority of the people 
were Catholics. He should severely 
reprobate those Catholics if they refused 
to vote for the most fit man because he 
happened to-be a Protestant. He had 
known many men elected and re-elected 
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in districts where a great majority of 
their constituents were of a different reli- 
gious belief—Catholics who represented 
constituencies mainly Protestant, and 
Protestants representing constituencies 
mainly Catholic, and one Jew represent- 
ing a district in which there were hardly 
any Jews. These men refuted Mr. Mar- 
tin’s “slander” : 

“T believe that this Republic will endure for 
many centuries. If so, there will doubtless be 
among its Presidents Protestants and Catho- 
lics, and, very probably at some time, Jews. I 
have consistently tried, while President, to act 
in relation to my fellow-Americans of Catholic 
faith as I hope that any future President who 
happens to be a Catholic will act toward his 
fellow-Americans of Protestant faith. Had I 
followed any other course I should have felt 
that I was unfit to represent the American 


— 

“In my Cabinet at the present moment there 
sit side by side Catholic and Protestant, Chris- 
tian and Jew, each man chosen because in my 
belief he is peculiarly fit to exercise on behalf 
of all our people the duties of the office to 
which I have appointed him. In no case does 
the man’s religious belief in any way influence 
his discharge of his duties, save as it makes 
him more eager to act justly and uprightly in 
his relations to all men. The same principles 
that have obtained in appointing the members 
of my Cabinet, the highest officials under me, 
the officials to whom is intrusted the work of 
carrying out all the important policies of my 
Administration, are the principles upon which 
all good Americans should act in choosing, 
whether by election or appointment, the men 
to fill any office, from the highest to the lowest 
in the land.” 

st 


The week’s excitement in 
Europe has been over the 
Casablanca difficulty _ be- 
tween Germany and France. It arose 
out of the desertion of French soldiers 
in Morocco who, not being French by 
birth, fled to the German Consulate and 
were being taken to Tangier by an offi- 
cial of the Consulate. On the way they 
were captured by a French Detachment. 
Thereupon the German Government de- 
manded apology and redress, which was 
refused. Conditions looked very threat- 
ening for a time. Germany proposed ar- 
bitration by the Hague Court, which 
France refused to accept unless all ques- 
tions of both law and fact were included. 
It was currently believed that Germany 
had created a serious difficulty, so as to 
distract attention from the excitement 
over the Emperor’s unfortunate inter- 


Germany and 
France 
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view. It is likely that there will be no 
danger of war, for both parties desire 
peace, and the German Government has 
issued the following statement : 

“It is untrue that Germany asked France 

to punish the officers and subordinates for 
their conduct at Casablanca. It is equally un- 
true that Germany demanded satisfaction and 
an apology to the German consulate authori- 
ties at Casablanca. The truth is that Germany 
required of France a short expression of re- 
gret that the French military authorities had 
interfered with German consular privileges at 
Casablanca.” 
The statement added that there was noth- 
ing unreasonable in this demand, which 
is quite customary in such cases. All 
governments make such a demand as a 
matter of course. The Government 
would not hesitate a moment to express 
regret if German soldiers had interfered 
with the rights of a foreign Power, re- 
serving detail for further discussion. Be- 
fore the French Chamber of Deputies, 
Premier Clemenceau was upheld in his 
firm attitude, and he said: : 

“No aggravation of the present conflict ~with 
Germany is expected in official circles, where a 
settlement honorable to both countries is 
hoped for if the disposition of the German 
Government is. as conciliatory as that of 
France. An understanding could be reached 
by which the two countries, with mutual ex- 
pressions of regret over the Casablanca _inci- 
dent, could refer the whole affair to arbitra- 
tion. But it is evident that this is the: only 
concession France can make, and the refusal. 
of the Cabinet to censure the officers and sol- 
diers concerned must be considered as defi- 
nite.” ; 

The reasons why Germany should _not 
risk war are plainly set forth by the Paris 
Temps, which says that it would be a 
crowning imprudence for Prince Biilow 
to risk a war when Austria-Hungary is 
absorbed in the Near East, when the 
Balkan states are ready to close the Ger- 
man roads to the eastward, and when 
Russia, aroused by the wave of Slavism, 
is prepared to seek a national revenge. 
France, morally and from a military point 
of view, is capable of defending her dig- 
nity, Great Britain is indisputably su- 
preme at sea, and Italy is less and less 
disposed to sacrifice herself in the cause 
of another state. With the tense Casa- 
blanca situation, the popular fury against 
the Kaiser and Von Biilow has subsided, 
and nothing seems likely to be done. Von 
Biilow has avoided being questioned on 
the matter in the Reichstag. Only the 
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Socialists are excited over the indiscre- 
tion of the interview in The Telegraph, 
and they demand that the Emperor be 
required to limit his political activity. 

The cost of the German army and navy 
has caused a heavy deficit in this bad 
financial year, and a bill has been intro- 
duced to increase taxes by the amount of 
$118,750,000. It-is proposed to lay the 
additional taxes mainly on liquors and 
tobacco, and also on death duties, adver- 
tisements, and gas and electricity. The 
opposition, especially to the tax on light, 
has been very pronounced, and the bill 
may be modified. Extraordinary 
earthquakes have occurred in Saxony, 
accompanied with thunderous noises ; also 
in Italy and Sicily, and it is supposed 
that there has been a severe earthquake 


somewhere in the region of New Guinea.. 


Dr. Felix Adler, representing Co- 
lumbia University, and Prof. W. M. 
Davis, of Harvard University, exchange 
professors in Berlin, have been most cor- 
dially received at their opening addresses 
in Berlin. Professor Davis read a lauda- 
tory letter on Germany and the Emperor 
received from President Roosevelt. 
The German Emperor has paid a visit of 
courtesy to the Emperor of Austria. At 
the same time he visited Baron von 
Aehrenthal, the Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who has been the prin- 
cipal agent in the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, so that it is probable 
that a full understanding was made with 
him. On his return the Kaiser was met 
by Count Zeppelin, who, with the Kai- 
ser’s son, was sailing in the air in his diri- 
gible balloon, and. the son dropt a note 
down to his father———As the result en- 
tirely of prolonged troubles between the 
Germans and Czechs in Bohemia, leading 
to riots at Prague and elsewhere, Baron 
von Beck, President of the Austrian 
Council of Ministers, has resigned. 


The Balkan 


Conditions ‘'Vely quiet, awaiting the 


action of the Powers, which 
are still in conference. The likelihood 
of a meeting of the Powers in conference 
is not improved. Russia’s proposals are 
less acceptable to Austria than Great 
Britain’s, for they include the cession of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, but do not 
make it final. Accordingly’ Austria re- 
fuses, Bulgaria having withdrawn her 


Things continue compara- _ 
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armed forces from the Turkish frontier 
has. complained to the Powers that 
Turkey has not done the same, and 
Turkey replies that these are only re- 
servists, whose service is only for a fort- 
night. Servia is still much disturbed, 
but no act of war is anticipated. The 
gathering of war material goes on, the 
army is being drilled, and, inasmuch as 
Belgrade would be in immediate danger. 
in case of war, the national bank and the 
military stores are being moved to a 
safer center. Sixteen thousand soldiers oc- 
cupy the hights around Belgrade. Servia 


.has much difficulty in securing the con- 
signments of military stores purchased, as 


not only has Austria refused to allow 
them to pass thru her territory, but the 
Orient Railway refused to carry stores 
from the port of Salonika, but at last 110 
carloads were serit on. The reform 
committee in charge at Constantinople is 
continuing the transfer of the palace 
guards to other places and replacing them 
with more trustworthy troops. It is 
reported that Bosnian malcontents have 
blown up the barracks in the interior of 
Bosnia and killed 120 Austrian soldiers. 
The delay on the part of Germany in 
giving its assent to the proposed agree- 
ment between the two Powers causes 
much dissatisfaction in France. Von 
Buelow was expected to make a state- 
ment to the Reichstag on Tuesday of this 
week, using it to divert attention from 
the popular demand that the Emperor 
withdraw his interference with interna- 
tional concerns. The departure from 
Berlin of Herr von Schoen, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and the Kaiser’s ab- 
sence, are given as reasons for delay. 


Js 
Amalgamation and trusts are 


In China proceeding in China along 

approved lines. Three com- 
panies, one smelting, another coal, and an 
iron mine, have been amalgamated with 
a capital of $20,000,000, and will em- 
ploy 20,000 men. It is wholly owned 
and managed by Chinese. It is an ex- 
ample of what Chinese initiative can do, 
and is a promise of the future industrial 
development of China. The Chinese 
Board of Education has memorialized the 
Throne urging the necessity of establish- 
ing a first class university, after Western 
methods, in Peking. It should contain, 
the memorialists state, eight colleges, viz. ; 
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Foreign languages, Chinese literature, 
science, commerce, agriculture, law, 
medicine and engineering. High salaries 
will be paid for educated and experienced 
teachers from the Western countries. 
The Chinese Government has allocated 
2,000,000 taels (about $1,400,000) to 
meet initial expenses. Large tracts of 
land have been purchased in Peking on 
which to build premises in modern style. 
——-Several deputations, says the Chin- 
ese Recorder, have been sent to Peking 
from the provinces to urge upon the cen- 
tral Government the importance of fix- 
ing definitely upon the date for the estab- 
lishment of the promised parliament. 
Memorials have been sent from the gen- 
try, literati and people of Kiangsu, Che- 
kiang and of Fokien provinces praying 
for an early granting of a parliament. 
These memorials are, according to the 
fixt custom, presented to the Censorate. 
It is said that the President of the Cen- 
sorate is unfavorable to the movement 
and consequently the deputations and the 
memorialists have not yet accomplished 
their design. The provincial assemblies 
are to be established within one year 
from date. There will be twenty-two 
assemblies in al!; the largest being Chihli 
with 140 members. The total member- 
ship in all the assemblies will be 1,677. 
One new scheme determined upon is the 
establishing in Peking of a school for 
the study of constitutionalism. The pur- 
pose is to train, from among the sons of 
imperial clansmen, a group of young men 
who understand the problem of govern- 
ment. Peking has had great troubles 
with its unwelcome visitor, the Dalai 
Lama of Tibet. The Government has 
decorated him, given him an annual sal- 
ary of about $7,500 and ordered him to 
return to Tibet and give obedience to the 
throne. He has been absent from Lhassa 
for four years, since the capture of 
Lhassa by the British. The anti-Japa- 
nese boycott in China has culminated in a 
riot in Hongkong, in which a large num- 
ber of Chinese shops were looted where 
Japanese goods were sold. 


st 
The British Parliament has 
In England been occupied with the bill 
for the licensing of public 
houses selling liquors, the 
object being to reduce the number. The 
Government has withdrawn, in view of 
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the opposition, those provisions from the 
bill which make it apply to bona fide res- 
taurants selling liquor with meals, so that 
they are not limited to three hours on 
Sunday. It has also withdrawn the pro- 
vision forbidding the employment of bar- 
maids. When asked if the records in 
the War Office contained the plan of 
campaign sent by the Kaiser for ending 
the Boer War, Lord Haldane declared 
that: no such paper had ever been re- 
ceived there or had ever come into pos- 
session of any one connected with the 
War Office. When asked if he would 
make inquiries in other departments to 
learn if it was elsewhere, Lord Haldane 
replied that he had responsibility enough 
in looking after affairs in the War Office 
without going outside. He made no an- 
swer when asked if he had knowledge 
that such a document existed——The 
great cotton strike and lockout in Lan- 
cashire has been settled after seven 
weeks of closure, which shut out 140,000 
operatives and caused a loss to employ- 
ers of $5,000,000. The employers con- 
sented to postpone the proposed 5 per 
cent. reduction in wages from January 
Ist to March 1st. The copartnership 
offer of the shipbuilding firm of Furness, 
Withy & Co. made to the workmen has 
been accepted and will be tried for a year. 

The British Colonial Office recently 
extended to President Roosevelt the free 
privileges of the Government shooting 
preserves in Africa, but he declined 
them, saying that he wished to be treated 
like any other private citizen. The rule 
limits to a single animal the shooting of 
the more important game. The deci- 
sion of the Court of Arches has been 
nullified and rejected by his rector and 
bishop in the case of Mr. Alan Banister, 
who had married his deceased wife’s 
sister. The Court of Arches, following 
the law past by Parliament legalizing 
such marriages, decided that those who 
contract such marriages are not to be 
treated as violating any canonical law. 
But Canon Thompson has again refused 
‘the sacrament to Mr. Banister and his 
wife, and the Bishop of Norwich has 
absolutely refused to allow any of his 
clergy to administer Holy Communion to 
them. Mr. Banister would have been 
perfectly willing to attend some other 
church in Norwich, but the bishop’s 
action prevents, 





The Dirigible vs. the Aeroplane 


BY AUGUSTUS POST 


SECRETARY OF THE AgERO CLUB OF AMERICA. 


ing interest in aeronautics just at 

the present moment is the consid- 
eration of the relative merits of the diri- 
gible balloon and the aeroplane when 
each is examined as to relative size. 
From a military, naval, sporting and 
commercial point of view this question 
is one that brings the whole subject of 
aeronautics into review, its history as 
well as its future. Every great develop- 
ment is usually invented in peace and 
tried in war, to be ultimately perfected 
after its weak points have been found out 
by the hardest use possible. It is difficult 
to tell whether the perfection of the rifle 
was due more to its use in war or to its 
use in sporting and hunting. It will also 


a3 great question that is of absorb- 


be hard to determine whether the govern- 
ments, thru their army and navy officers, 
will do more to perfect the art of aerial 
navigation than private individuals for 
their own personal pleasure and scientific 


interest, or hope of ultimately making 
' money. To my mind, the clearest way to 
express the relative efficiency of the diri- 
gible or motor balloon, which is lighter 
than air, and the aeroplane or flying ma- 
chine, which is heavier than air, is to 
compare the former with the automobile 
- and the latter with the motor-cycle. The 
air ship can be made large, as Count 
Zeppelin has so clearly proven, and can 
be made much larger still. Calculations 
exist, and have lately been shown, for air- 
ships from two to four thousand feet in 
length, with proportionate diameters and 
speeds of great rapidity. Such great 
ships as these would carry wheat from 
out West to Europe without transfer 
from car to boat and from steamer to 
car again, for it would have over the 
destination and discharge the cargo by 
gravity, simply opening the bottom 
hatches and letting the contents of the 
hold run out thru pipes into bins pre- 
pared for the purpose. Such large 
dimensions as these are probably more 
the result of mathematical calculations 
than any practical experience, but we 
must credit the largest ideas possible 
when investigating the limits of any sub- 
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ject in any one direction. As the volume 
of the gas holding envelope increases as 
the cube, while the surface increases only 
as the square, the air ship becomes much 
more efficient as its size increases; the 
step from the “Robert Fulton” to the 
*Mauretania” (“Archaic,” “Titanic,” new 
ships of the White Star) is probably no 
greater and more probably not nearly as 
great as will be taken in the same period 
of time in the development of this form 
of navigation, and we will compare the 
Santos Dumont with the “Cosmos” or 
the “Jupiter,” “Mars,” or any of the large 
air ships of the future which will sail 
around the terrestrial sphere like satel- 
lites. 

On the other hand, let us see what the 
future of the aeroplane will be. It would 
seem to go quite in the other direction, 
from the large size machine built by Sir 
Hiram Maxim, of 360 horsepower and 
correspondingly large wing surfaces and 
great weight. Mr. Langley’s machine 
had only 52 horsepower, and the French 
machines are built with hardly as much, 
while in this country the “June Bug,” 
built at Hammondsport, had less than 40, 
and the most successful machine yet built 
by the Wright brothers has a maximum 
of only 32 horsepower, not all of which 
is necessary to fly, and their early ma- 
chine had a maximum of only 22 and 
used in flight little more than 16. The 
surfaces of their machine are 40 feet wide 
and 6 feet deep, and the machine carries 
two persons, while the latest type of ma- 
chine, not yet given to the public, as it is 
stated by Mr. Herring, its builder, is still 
smaller, being only 20 feet from tip to 
tip, and with narrow surfaces only 3 feet 
deep, altho the engines are more power- 
ful, consisting of two of 20 horsepower 
each. The machine is made so it can be 
operated and kept in a very small space. 
Going one step farther in this direction, 
to the machine which is the limit of power 
flight, or consists of only the propeller 
and engine, or direct lift machine, called 
in scientific terms “helicoptere,” we shall 
probably find it the smallest of them all, 
as the structure and weight must be con- 
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centrated in the motor in order for it to 
have sufficient power to directly lift itself 
and operator into the air, and proceed 
just as the small beating-wing birds do, 
by their strength, in contrast to the larger 
soaring and flapping-wing birds. 

This seems clear, that the dirigible is 
drifting toward large sizes with large 
carrying capacity, and even robbing the 
aeroplane field, because all must use plane 
surfaces for fudders and to assist in 
keeping them from pitching when high 
speed is to be obtained; while the aero- 
plane is being made as small as possible, 
altho speedy, and they probably will ex- 
ist in very great numbers. If many per- 
sons are to be carried they will be accom- 
modated by individual machines or sev- 
eral of those which may be arranged to 
carry only a few each. 

From the military and naval point of 
view the two forms complement each 
other most perfectly. The dirigible is 
admirable for frontier defense and is best 
suited to operate from a fixed station, 
with an extensive radius of action, in the 
largest sizes equalling the steaming 
On account of its 
ability to. drop explosives on vessels and 
to detect submarines and mines and op- 
erate over the water, it has great value in 
co-operation with naval vessels and fleets. 
The aeroplanes will be most useful in a 
scouting capacity, and easily transported 
to the vicinity of the enemy or the coun- 
try to be surveyed; they can rise and 
skim close to the ground, giving every 
facility to the officers in command to ex- 
amine and ascertain where roads exist 
and what other natural conditions may be 
seen, while from a greater hight the 
enemy’s camps may be observed, with 
their formation and resources. If they 
are equally equipt with aerial machines, 
a battle may be fought in the air, altho 
these excursions would probably take 
place unawares, and it would result in a 
mutual desire to escape attack, as is the 
case with troops of cavalry which are 
sent out to feel the enemy’s position. The 
great speed of the aeroplane and its abil- 
ity to go in an air line without reference 
to roads will make it unexcelled for car- 
tying dispatches, and it was suggested by 
Colonel Templar, formerly head of the 
Aeronautical Corps of the British Army, 
that the commanding officer might even 
lead his troops from a superior position 


radius of battleships. 
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in an aeroplane. No doubt the side which 
will have such an instrument. will have 
a most decided advantage. 

‘Lhe outlook from the side of sport and 
commercial interest is more distant, altho 
many sportsmen and amateurs are look- 
iag with longing eyes, and wishing for 
the time when they may enter the “motor- 
ists’ paradise’—the realm of the air— 
where there are no speed limits nor ob- 
stacles, no narrow or crowded roads, and 
no dust; he will have to be very quick to 
run down birds or other flying things, 
altho Mr. Wright said that they .often 
would run down and pass over meadow 
larks which were startled and tried to fly 
away from them while they were making 
their early tests at Dayton, Ohio. The 
extent of the thrills and the perfection of 
artistic operation possible, especially with 
the aeroplane, may be suggested when it 
is considered as possible for an aeroplane 
to loop the loop successfully, and turn in 
any direction, and attain speeds of over 
one hundred miles an hour with little 
difficulty. The dirigible will, no doubt, 
come into the hands of the amateur first, 
altho there are many aeroplanes even now 
abroad operated by sportsmen, and even 
built for the sporting and scientific inter- 
est alone, which is sufficient reward in 
itself for solving the problems which 
come up. It will be necessary to have 
club grounds or to obtain the use of pub- 
lic places to make trials in, as a large. 
level space is required, and facilities for 
keeping the crowds in check, whose inter- 
ests are so strong that they often do not 
realize the necessity of allowing the 
aviator freedom to land without fear of 
injuring any of the spectators. The ease 
with which the officers who were ‘taught 
to operate the Baldwin dirigible at Fort 
Myer this summer learned their lesson 
speaks well for the simplicity of the con- 
struction of that type of air ship, and 
when refinements and comforts can be 
added, so that men of wealth may enjoy 
the pleasures of sailing thru the air at 
will; they will not be slow to avail them- 
selves of the equipment necessary for 
this most delightful of sports and inspir- 
ing occupation. 

As wireless telegraphy has made its 
place among the methods of communicat- 
ing thought, and can do some things 
which no other methods can-do, namely, 
reach ships at sea without competing with 
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other ordinary commercial methods of 
transportation, aerial navigation is sure 
to make its place for the special purposes 
for which it is peculiarly fitted, such as 
preliminary survey for routes of travel, 
exploring inaccessible places, mountain 
passes, etc., carrying messages. swiftly 
and directly to their destination, carrying 
lines across chasms and to stranded ves- 
sels, sounding the upper air to tell us 
what. the weather may be, and to ride 
ahead of storms, giving warning of their 
approach, for traveling in the air in the 
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direction of the wind, the speed of the 
wind must be added to that of the air 
craft, just as a boat is borne by the cur- 
rent. The pure, fresh air and the stimu- 
lating activity must cause good’ health 
and increased mental powers, while the 
engineering principles worked out in this 
field, especially for propellers in air, will 
help in designing efficient propellers for 
water navigation, and the laws of planes 
may be of great help in developing hydro- 
planes and high-speed boats. 


New Yor« Ciry. 


-Reassembling of Parliament in 
London 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


ONDON is now enlivened once 
L again by the reopening of Parlia- 
ment, by the somewhat peculiar 
conditions of its reopening, and by the 
sure promise that it gives of an impor- 
tant and an exciting time during a great 
part of the coming winter. I may fairly 
describe the winter as only “coming,” for 
altho in England we usually consider 
ourselves in winter after the first fort- 
night of October has past, yet in this 
present year we have had a positive re- 
vival of the summer during the last four 
weeks, and of a very charming summer, 
too, except for the shortening of the days. 
Our legislators have now assembled in 
Westminster Palace, not for the opening 
of a new session, but to continue the work 
of a session which was adjourned until 
last Monday. On Monday, therefore, we 
had no speech from the throne and no 


address in reply to that speech, but mere- | 


ly the formal resumption of the business 
of Parliament. Seldom, indeed, has there 
been a meeting of Parliament which 
seemed to promise more serious, more 
critical, and more important work. The 
licensing measure is certain to bring 
about a most severe and exhaustive strug- 
gle. We are destined to see yet another 
great contest between the hereditary 
chamber and the elected chamber, which 
must have a most important effect on our 
future constitutional condition. Then the 


great social, or rather socialistic, ques- 
tions which are calling more and more 
loudly with every day for an immediate 














THE RIGHT HON. JOHN MORLEY, 
Whom Andrew Carnegie has at last induced to visit 
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settlement, or at’ least for legislation 
promising to bring about a speedy settle- 
ment, will have to be dealt with earnestly 
and bravely during this adjourned ses- 
sion. 

I have already more than once endeav- 
ored to set before my American readers 
the principal characteristics of that most 
important and most impressive move- 
ment which insists that our legislators 
shall turn their attention much more to 
the condition of the unemployed and the 
poverty-stricken in these islands than to 
the policy of continental states and to the 
magnifying of our army and navy in or- 
der to prepare against the dangers of im- 
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HELEN MATHERS. 
(Mrs, Helen. Reeves.) 


aginary invasions. Here again we have 
the fresh Continental alarm which threat- 
ens to give new impulse and new force 
to those among our legislators who are 
always only too ready to seize every op- 
portunity for diverting public attention 
from the condition of our own unem- 
ployed and our own poor to the supposed 
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necessity of preparing to hold our own in 
an immediate coming war. The sudden 
creation of a new Turkey, a Turkey with 
an accepted system of free constitutional 
government, an event which most Eng- 
lishmen have regarded with welcome and 
hope, has led to Bulgaria’s declaration of 
independence and filled alarmists here 
with the idea that a great struggle is 
coming thruout Eastern Europe, in which 
Austria and even Russia are to take part 
against Turkey, and that England, there- 
fore, ought to prepare instantly to stand 
in arms by Turkey’s side. 

The House of Commons was in full 
expectation of having its attention 
brought very directly and emphatically to 
bear on the really great question concern- 
ing our unemployed operatives. A vast 
meeting of the unemployed was sum- 
moned to be held in Trafalgar Square on 
the first day of the adjourned Parliament. 
The police authorities, however, inter- 
fered in order to prevent the meeting 
from drawing together crowds large 
enough to interfere with the public traffic 
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and, above all, to interfere with the free 
access of members to the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons. The meet- 
ing was therefore somewhat restricted in 
its demonstration, but it represents a 
great and a pressing cause with which 
the Government must deal and are in- 
deed resolved to deal on the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. 

The proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons in particular were threatened with, 
a very different sort of demonstration, or 
even I might say invasion, on the second 
day of meeting, by the irrepressible Suf- 
fragettes, who. had made proclamation 
everywhere by printed placards of their 
resolve to “rush the House of Commons” 
on behalf of woman’s right to vote at 
parliamentary. elections. The “rush,” 
however, did not come to much, but it 
certainly accomplished one feat of inva- 
sion never known before in the history of 
the elective chamber. The invasion, how- 
ever, was only realized by the act. of one 
enterprising and ingenious lady. This 
fair—or, perhaps, as she might well be 
called with regard to her action, unfair— 
Suffragette adopted a stratagem wholly 
unexpected by the assembled Commons. 
She had obtained from a member, who 
was himself an advocate of woman’s suf- 
frage, an order of admission to the La- 
dies’ Gallery, but she also induced him to 
give her a preliminary look-in at the par- 
liamentary chamber thru the panes of one 
of the windows standing at either side of 
the doors which open into the House. 
Any member of the House is authorized 
to conduct personally a lady to one of 
these windows, and the member who was 
helping the Suffragette to gratify her 
curiosity had no hesitation in conducting 
her to the nearest window. But, to his 
utter amazement, she had no sooner 
reached the window that she sprang away 
from him, flung open the doors of the 
House, and rushed into the House itself, 
calling in shrieking tones to the assem- 
bled Commons to desist from their pres- 
ent deliberations and carry a measure giv- 
ing votes to women. The House was 
crowded and the assembled members were 
for a time somewhat bewildered, but the 
sergeant-at-arms and his attendant did 
not lose their heads even at the sight of 
this unexpected apparition, and the lady 
was soon captured and carried out of the 


House and sent forthwith into the streets, 
the Speaker at the same time issuing an 
order that she must never again be al- 
lowed to enter the inner lobby, even with 
the escort of a member. Several other 
Suffragettes were arrested for causing 
disturbance in the: streets, but this one, 
whose demonstration I have described, 
was the only heroine who illustrated by 
her personal action the resolve to “rush 
the House of Commons.” For myself, I 
greatly regret that what seems to me a 
really good cause should be brought into 
ridicule and discredit by such absurdities. 

The death of Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff was not an unexpected event, for 
he had long been in a most feeble condi- 
tion-of health. None the less, however, 
it came with a heavy shock to his family 
and his friends and to all who knew any- 


thing of his public career and his personal 


character. 1 was one of those who had 
the honor of knowing Sir Henry during 
many years, Our acquaintanceship be- 
gan with the forming of that famous 
fourth party of which Wolff was the 
originator and to which Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Arthur James Balfour and Sir 
John Gorst became adherents. There had 
been previously . three. parties in the 
House—the Liberals, the Conservatives 
and the Irish National party, of which I 
was one. Sir Henry Wolff conceived the 
idea of creating a fourth party, which 
should consist of independent Conserva- 
tives who did not pledge themselves tc 
obey all the dictates of any Conservative 
Government, no matter what those dic- 
tates might be. Our Irish National party 
sat for a long time on that side of the 
House where the fourth party had its 
seats, and we had, therefore, many oppor- 
tunities of close intercourse with its mem- 
bers. Thus it was that I first came to 
know Sir Henry Wolff, and the acquaint- 
ance grew into.a friendship only inter- 
rupted by his death. 

He was a man of very high intellectual 
gifts, of extensive and varied reading, a 
lover of literature and art, one who had 
traveled: much and learned something 
everywhere, a most delightful talker and 
fascinating humorist. With his wife also 
my family and I had most friendly inter- 
course during many years, and saw in 
her the heaven-sent companion and part- 
ner of her gifted husband. Of late years 
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the weakness of his health, brought on, 
I should assume, by his incessant over- 
exertion during his parliamentary career, 
had compelled him to give up work of 
all kind, and even to confine his out-of- 
door movements for the most part to 
excursions in a carriage, or, more com- 
monly, in a bath-chair. Sir Henry often 
visited me in his bath-chair at a time 
when we were both invalids, and during 
all that time I.never could observe any 
signs of depression or despondency in 
him. He had still the same vivid spirit, 
the same keen sense of humor, the same 
sparkling wit and the same genial enjoy- 
ment of all that life allowed him to enjoy. 
Lately I had not seen. him for a consid- 
erable time, but I knew that the end was 
coming, and my friendship with him is a 
possession which will ever live with me. 
Much and melancholy interest has been 
created here, and will be created in the 
United States, by the publication of “Gay 
Lawless,” the work of Helen Mathers, 
and by the conditions under which this, 
her latest novel, has come to be publisht. 
My American readers will know that 
Helen Mathers is the maiden name and 
the literary name of Mrs. Helen Reeves, 
who has won for herself a wide popu- 
larity and a distinct celebrity among 
novel-readers everywhere. This new 
novel is dedicated by its: author to her 
son Philip, who helped her, as she tells 
us, with the sporting part of it. Before 
the work was concluded Philip Reeves 
died in England while still but a young 
man. Philip Reeves had been a lieuten- 
ant in the British army, had served all 
thru the South African war, and after- 
ward served in India and in Sierra 
Leone. These years of campaigning thru 
most trying climates had no doubt a 
prematurely exhausting effect on the phy- 
sical conditions of the young man, and 
when he returned to England he began 
to sink more and more into a state of de- 
caying health,. He died just a year ago, 
aged only twenty-nine. I had the pleas- 


ure of meeting him often since his return 


to England, and was greatly imprest by 
his literary capacity, his bright humor 
and his devotion to his mother. 

Philip Reeves became well known in 
this country as an amateur steeplechaser, 
and this latest novel of his mother’s, in 
the production of which he helped her 
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greatly, is partly about steeplechasing, 
but chiefly about trotting, a pastime better 
known, or at all events more widely prac- 
tised, in the United States than here in 
England. Two of Mrs. Reeves’s novels, 
“Tally Ho!” and “Pigskin and Petticoat,” 
were written by the authoress in actual 
collaboration with her son, and she tells 
us herself that in this, her latest novel, 
he helped her with all the sporting part 
of it. Sad memories, indeed, too sad to 
be exprest in words, must have filled the 
loving heart of my friend, Mrs. Reeves, 
as she penned this dedication of her new 
novel to that loved and loving son. 

The American public will, I am sure, 
be glad to hear that a cheap and.popular 
edition of Morley’s “Life of Gladstone” 
is about to be issued immediately. This 
new edition is to be in two volumes and 
is to be brought out in excellent style, 
alike. as regards the portraits and the 
printing, at a very cheap rate, which will 
make it accessible to all admirers of the 
great statesman and of the gifted author 
and parliamentary companion whose 
names come together on the title page of 
each volume. This new edition has been 
arranged for and is brought out mainly 
under the influence of the Daily Chron- 
icle, one of our leading London news- 
papers. I need not here say anything as 
to the surpassing claims which the life 
of Gladstone, by John Morley, now Lord 
Viscount Morley, has upon public inter- 
est in every civilized country. The orig- 
inal edition had, however, to be brought 
out in costly form, with valuable por- 
traits, and therefore at a price .which 
made it all but inaccessible to the vast 
majority of the reading public. It was 
indeed in every sense a book not merely 
to be borrowed from a lending library 
where such institutions existed, but to be 
bought and kept by all classes of readers 
who could appreciate its worth. This, I 
need hardly say, could not have been 
done in the case of the original edition, 
but the book is now to be brought well 
within the reach of the great majority of 
readers. No man is better qualified to 
write the life of Gladstone than John 
Morley. Gladstone and Morley were col- 
leagues and comrades in parliamentary 
and political life, and Morley was not 
merely an official supporter of his great 
leader, but was in thoro companionship 
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and sympathy with him in his splendid 
domestic reforms and in his  enlight- 
ened foreign policy. Viscount Mor- 
ley of Blackburn, to give him his full 
title, is still in active political life as 
Secretary of State for India, and altho 
the heavy and continuous work of his 
most important office compelled him late- 
ly to withdraw from the incessant pres- 
sure of parliamentary duties in the House 
of Commons, he still attends closely and 
carefully to all the complex duties of the 
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India Office. Not often has it occurred 
in our political history that the life of an 
illustrious statesman should come to be 
thus set out in description for the world’s 
reading by an intimate political associate 
and close personal friend, as John Morley 
was to William Ewart Gladstone. The 
cheap edition will probably have an al- 
most simultaneous reception, and I am 
sure an equally cordial reception, in Eng- 
land and in the United States. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


In the Old Days 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


AM going to tell you a true love story 

| of the days when I was young, in 

order to show you a curious differ- 

ence betwen that time and this. It seems 

to me that love and marriage counted for 

more in the life of Americans in those 
days than they do now. 

In the early part of last century noth- 
ing concerned a young man or woman so 
much as that mysterious, sudden. heat in 
the blood which drew them together. 
Why should one blue-eyed, freckled girl, 
after an hour’s talk, matter more to John 
than all the other women on the earth? 
He did not know. But he knew that she 
did, and he thrust all the other business 
of life aside until he had made her his 
own. Questions of income, of position, 
or of fitness were not allowed to interfere 
in the matter then as they do now. The 
whole success or ruin of a man’s life often 
depended on the outcome of this mysteri- 
ous fit of fever in his blood. The novels of 
that day will show you how incurable 
that fever was held to be and how it ab- 
sorbed the whole life of its victim. Then, 
in the opinion of the public, the history 
of men and women ended, as they did 
in those novels, with the wedding day. 

But now the graduates of Bryn Mawr 
or of Harvard thrust aside the considera- 
tion of love and marriage until a dozen 
more: important questions in their lives 
have been settled. The success of Jenny’s 
picture in the spring exhibition, the kind 
of assignments which Jim is given by the 


city editor, the hospital into which Bob 
shall make his way as interne—these 
things weigh much in the game of life, 
while the sudden thrill of rapture in the 
souls of Jenny and Bob when they meet 
is promptly smothered out. 

Neither of them has a marrying in- 
come and they know it. Enough. The 
matter is postponed indefinitely. No 
hearts are broken. 

The marrying age is set backward 
from the teens to the thirties. No doubt 
love nowadays, when it is allowed to live, 
is as strong and lasting as in the old time. 
But surely it is more sane and more 
cautious than in the days of our grand- 
fathers, more anxious to wear clothes of 
a fashionable cut and to be secure in the 
foundation of a good bank account. 

This little true story of the doings of 
a pair of lovers long ago will perhaps 
show you the difference between then and 
now. 

* * * * * * * 

As you remember, at the close of the 
Revolutionary War, two of the Orleans 
princes came to this country on an ex- 
ploring tour. They crossed the Alle- 
ghanies, with an escort of hunters and 
servants on pack mules, stopping at the 
houses of the squatters in the wilderness 
and bearing themselves like hearty good 
fellows out for a lark, the elder dubbing 
himself Philippe Egalité. But the poor 
farmers regarded them with breathless 
awe. Princes were unknown factors in 
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the brand-new republic. To this day the 
descendants of the squatters boast of the 
feasts set by their grandfathers for these 
royal guests. 

Now, it chanced that the cavalcade 
once stopt over night at the house of a 
farmer in the mountains. The only child 
in the family was a little girl of twelve. 
The princes noticed her pretty face and 
played with her. When they were going 
away she followed them and stood shyly 
leaning against the gate. 

Philippe Egalité gaily doffed his cap. 
“Ah! stay there, my child, and wait until 
I come back to make thee a princess!” he 
called, and rode down the hill, laughing. 

The story was told all over the hills 
and made little Lotty famous. But appar- 
ently she had good sense as well as good 
looks, and did not let her dream of 
a crown blind her to more practical 
chances. In a few years she married a 
miller named Hogue and settled down to 
the cooking, washing and scrubbing 
which made up a woman’s life in the 
mountains. But it chanced that her 
daughter Pauline was one of those 
women who come into the world with a 
strange charm—the Lauras, the Bea- 
trices, the Mary Stuarts—who have mad- 
dened the minds of men. As the child 
‘ grew to womanhood she was fully aware 
of the difference: between her and other 
women, and of her powers over the 
honest farmers in the neighborhood. The 
promise of the prince to her mother had 
been the only bit of romance known to 
her childhood. Philippe Egalité was 
dead. But no doubt there were hun- 
dreds of kings yonder beyond the sea, 
who any day might come over hunting 
a bride. She early set herself apart for 
this royal lover who some day would 
come riding up out of the woods. She 
had a few offers of marriage, but men, 
for the most part, were shy of this idle, 
exquisite creature who could not make 
soft soap nor dip candles. 

Rob Wickley, the blacksmith’s son, 
told the child one day that he would 
marry her some time. 

“You!” Pauline shrieked. “Do you 
think I will marry a man with a mole on 
his chin and a club foot? You—cripple!” 

“IT!” Bob said. “Cripple?” 

He went home and looked in the glass, 
gaping stupidly. He never had seen the 
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mole on his chin before nor noticed that 
he walked differently from other boys. 
He stared in the mirror at the ugly face 
covered with soot. “But I will marry 
her some day!” he said, doggedly, as he 
stumped back to the forge. 

In that day, in the working class, a 
boy’s labor belonged to his father until 
he was eighteen, in order to recoup him 
for the money spent on the boy in his 
childhood. Bob began now to work far 
into the night to pay this debt to his 
father in advance. He was years in do- 
ing it. On the day he had cleared off the 
last dollar he washed away every sooty 
trace of the forge for the last time, put 
on a new jeans suit, and going to the 
miller’s in broad daylight, asked - for 
Pauline. In all of these years he never 
had gone to the house. 

But a young man from Pittsburgh 
with “capital,” who had opened what he 
called an omnivarious store in the moun- 
tains, had gone often to the miller’s, and 
had just asked Pauline to marry him. 
She was glowing now with the triumph 
of her refusal, and the nameless prince 
who tarried so long on his way was more 
real to her than ever. 

But Rob, now that the grime of the 
forge was gone, suddenly came out a big 
and handsome man, and there was a 
certain power in his dark blue eyes that 
frightened her. 

“You are going away?” she faltered. 

“T am going down into the world to 
find my fortune,” he said. (He had said 
the words over to himself every day for 
years.) “And I am coming back to ask 
you to marry me.” 

“My plans are different from yours, 
then,” Pauline giggled. 

The women of the village always said 
that the girl’s character was as weak and 
sour as buttermilk. But Rob knew noth- 
ing of that. 

He stood dumb and pale, looking at 
her. He knew it would be years before 
he would see her again. The cold sweat 
stood over his face, but still he had no 
words. He took up her hand and held it 
to his lips, then laid it down as if it had 
been a sacred thing, and, turning, went 


down the hill, not once looking back. 
* 


* * * * * ” 


Rob went to a village on the Ohio, in 
Virginia, the terminus of the great na- 
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tional road, where all the freight sent 
between the South and the North was 
exchanged and reshipped on boats or 
wagons. He learned this business thor- 
oly. Then he begged for commissions. 
When he got one he himself drove the 
dray loaded with the cotton bales from 
the boat to the wagons, and then went 
with the wagons across the mountains. 
In a year or two he had a small ware- 
house of his own. 

At night he studied with the old 
parson Latin and Greek, geography— 
everything, in short, that the old man 
could teach. “I must be a gentleman,” 
he told himself, incessantly, “She never 
must be ashamed of her husband.” 

With the first-money he could save 
he bought a hill tract overlooking the 
town. “She is used to the hights,” he 
thought. He planted there an orchard 
and garden, and with his own hands dug 
deep cellars for the house. 

From time to time, too, he sent Pauline 
gifts. They cost so much and the money 
was so hard to get that they seemed quite 
royal to the boy. One was an album, 
purple and gold on the cover—the poems 
inside encircled with painted wreaths. 
Rob wrote a song to Pauline on the front 
page. It took him months to compose it, 
but it seemed to him quite as fine as any 
of Moore’s or Scott’s songs when it was 
done. 

He sent her, too, a work-box with 
ivory fittings, and a vase of wax flowers, 
and a gold locket and chain. “Some day 
she will put my picture in that,” he mut- 
tered, his face turning scarlet at the 
thought. 

The last gift was a hymn book. Both 
he and Pauline were Baptists. “When I 
give her a Bible”—he thought—“‘it will 
be a big; gilt-clasped one, on our wed- 
ding day, with a Family Record in it, and 
on the Marriage page just two lines” 
The man’s eyes filled with tears and he 
did not finish the sentence. 

He stole a week from work and took 
the book up to her. Pauline dimpled and 
blushed over it. Secretlv she thought his 
gifts very splendid. “But, you know,” 
she cooed, “I must give them all back to 
you when the prince comes.” 

“All right.” said Rob. “Princes don’t 
scare me.” He said little, being a dumb 
fellow by nature, but his eyes did not 
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meet her face. She had always been a. 
kind of miracle—the whitest, purest, of 
living things—to him. Presently he took 
up her little, blue-veined hand and held 
it in his big, scarred palm for a minute. 
He said nothing, but he trembled and the 
blood went out of his face. Pauline 
giggled. 

“But a gentleman’s hand should be 
white, too,” she chirped. _ Rob drew his 
yellow fist away, and after that tried to 
keep it out of her sight. Indeed, the poor 
cripple used to feel that he should keep 
himself altogether out of her sight, he 
was made of such coarse, common stuff. 

It was about this time that Pauline’s 
uncle was elected to Congress, and he 
and his wife took the girl to Washington 
for two years.- They drest her gorgeous- 
ly, according to their ideas. She met 
politicians, diplomats, barons, and now 
and then, perhaps, a stray prince. They 
danced, chatted, flirted with her. But 
they did not ask her to marry them. Rob 
heard of her far-off triumphs. The man 
grew lean, grave and silent. “She never 
will stoop to me,” he told himself. “But 
her house shall be ready for her just the 
same.” So-he built it with pillars in 
front, like a Greek temple, a fashion 
much admired then. When it was fin- 
ished, the last carpet laid and mirror 
hung, he locked it up and took the stage - 
coach for the East. It was whispered 
that he had gone to Washington and 
would soon bring his bride to her fine 
home. 

Two months later Wickley came back, 
alone. He gave no explanation and no- 
body dared ask for one. He closed his 
house, placed his business in the hands 
of an agent, and took the boat for New 
Orleans. For two years he was not seen. 
Then reports drifted back of his success. 
Success was a matter of course for Rob. 
He was a shrewd speculator and had won 
in a few large ventures. He was young, 
handsome and magnetic, and he had 
made a host of friends. The names of 
the two foremost belles in New Orleans 
of that day were in turn coupled with his. 
But, in fact, Wickley was a cold and 
rather harsh critic where women were 
concerned. At the end of the two years 
he came home. He was received as a 
conquering hero. The town rose at him. 
Energy and marked success were rare 
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things in those days. Councils gave him 
a banquet; there were supper parties 
every night. One old fricnd asked him 
plainly when he would bring home his 
bride from the South and open his man- 
sion. Rob made a joking reply, but 
never looked up at the dusty, pillared 
house. 

One day on the street he met Pomeroy, 
the postmaster from his old home in the 
mountains, who poured out the news. 

“And the—the Hogues?” Rob said, 
when Pomeroy stopt for breath. 

“Hogue! Didn’t you know? Mill 
burned down a year ago; house, too—all 
gone. No insurance. Cleaned Hogue 
out to the last dollar. That girl of his, 
Pauline——” 

**Pauline—yes!” Rob stood still in the 
street, his face drawn and pinched. 

“She was hurt in the fire. Leg broken 
—she goes lame now. Face scorched. 
I'll say for the girl she’s not so worthless 
as she used to be. She works hard for 


the old man. Started a store and getting 

herself out of debt in it, hand over hand.” 
Wickley left Pomeroy with a stam- 

mered excuse and in a few minutes was 

on his way to the mountains. 

* * 


*” * * * * 


It was near nightfall on the third day 
when he reached the little store in the 
village. She was tying up a package for 
a child and did not see him. She dragged 
one leg after her as she walked, and her 
face was drawn and scarred. But she 
was still the whitest, cleanest thing on 
earth to Rob. 

“Like the angels of God!” he sobbed, 
choking when he tried to speak. 

When she saw him the poor face grew 
ashen, but she came limping out at once, 
controlled and smiling. 

“Robert! I never thought I would see 
you again! So kind in you to come back 
to the old place. Help me to shut up the 
shop and go down with me to supper. 
You must be hungry.” 

Rob said loudly that he was famished 
and would she give him an old-time sup- 
per, and He did not know what 
he said as he ran about closing the miser- 
able little shop and looking at her. He 
thought that she stood in the light pur- 
posely, wanting him to see how much she 
limped and how horribly she was scarred. 
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‘hey waiked down the hill together. It 
seemed to Rob that with all the horror of 
her crippied body and branded face there 
was some intangible thing about her 
which never had been there before. It 
had nothing to do with the angels of God 
—it was foolish, womanish, dear—it 
made him want to pick her up and carry 
her out and hide her from the sight of 
men. He went to the house, ate supper 
and talked to her father. At last he could 
bear it no longer. 

“Pauline,” he said, “let us go out and 
watch the moon come up behind the 
peak.” 

When they were outside he caught her 
hand, anichinn it fiercely. 

“This has to end. I have waited all 
my life. And you—all these years look- 
ing for a prince who never was born!” 

She drew her hand away and stood 
apart from him. ‘Don’t tell me that I 
have been an idiot, Rob. I know _it.” 
She laughed. I know now what you 
are. And—lI know. what I am.” 

“You are what you always have been 
to me,” he cried. “The one woman on 
God’s earth.” 

“Why, look at me!” She turned her 
scarred face up to the light. 

“What is that? When you were a 
tottering baby you were the only thing 
alive that I cared for. You will be that 
as long as you have breath in your body. 
There’s no use of any more talk,” he said, 
trying to speak in his ordinary, cheerful 
voice. ‘I have come for you. I am 
going to take you home with me. If you 
do not love me now I will make you do 
it some day. But—Pauline!”—he held 
out his arms with a hoarse cry—‘I’ve 
waited for you all my life. Have you 
nothing to give me? Can’t you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, I understand.” She came up to 
him and took both his hands in a friendly 
grasp. “Don’t let us talk of love. I can 
never leave father. Don’t you see? God 
has given me this thing to do—God. I 
must stay here and do it.” 

Rob laughed. ‘Your father? That is 
nothing. Why, your house has been wait- 
ing for you for years. There’s room in 
it for a dozen fathers. I'll take care of 
him rs : 

Pauline looked up with a sudden twin- 
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kle of fun in her eyes. The miller was 
known thruout the county as the most 
cantankerous man in it. 

“No, Rob,” she said; “he would not 
take help from you.” 

Rob wrenched the thin little hands in 
his. “What does he matter? It is 
you have you no word for me after 
all these years of waiting? If you had 
ever said once that you loved me * 

There was a heavy step behind them 
and the miller came down the path. 

“Pauline! I thought this was com- 
ing!” he said. “This is the end of your 
great marriage? The prince is Rob 
Wickley! This fellow! Why, nobody 
knows anything of him since he hid away 
in New Orleans. A river gambler, I 
reckon. And he’s goin’ to take me home 
with him on charity? Not if I know it. 
I’m poor, God knows. But I'll not beg 
my bread from old blacksmith Wickley’s 
som!” He talked long. Rob could not 
squabble with him and was silent; he 
never could remember what the old man 
said. 

But the night remained with him all of 
his life. In it he knew he had been 
thrown into the gutter and fought with 
beasts. Always before that night his love 
had seemed to him one of the divine, 
mysterious things in the world, like the 
song of birds, or the beckoning of stars, 
or the thought of God himself. But now 
the old man had dragged it into the slime 
—he loathed the thought of it. 

As he went down the mountain, leav- 
ing them behind, he told himself that he 
never would return. The woman herself 
suddenly became abhorrent to him. He 
had given her his life. What had she 
ever given in return? She was petty, 
mean, cruel. He never would see her 
again. 

Out of the window of the miserable 
house a woman was leaning watching 
him go. 

“Good-bye, Rob! Rob, good-bye!” 
she cried, and wrung her hands. 

* * * * * S sNG 

For five days Rob went about his busi- 
ness, telling himself incessantly that this 
chapter of his life was ended. On the 
sixth he went back to the mountains. 
The shop was closed, the dust lay thick 
on the steps. The neighbors told him 
that the miller had sold his stock and 
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with his daughter had gone away at 
night, nobody knew where. 

it was easy for any man to lose him- 
self in this country then, when there were 
no railways, no telegraphs, no daily 
papers. For two years Wickley searched 
the great wilderness from New England 
to the Gulf of Mexico to no purpose. 
‘Lhe miller had lost himself effectually. 

Then he went back to his work in New 
Orleans. His disappointment had not 
embittered him. He was for years the 
most popular Congressman sent to Wash- 
ington from the Gulf States. Men trust- 
ed him, all children loved him. There 
were, too, good and fair women whose 
hearts beat faster at the sound of his’ 
voice, but they did not count for as much 
to him-as did_his favorite dogs. 

He was once sent as our Minister to 
France. When his term of ofhice expired 
he remained on the Continent for several 
years. 

One day, in Paris, he met, in a café in 
the Bois, Jem Stewart, a neighbor in his 
old home in the mountains. They dined 
together. Now, the story of Rob and 
Pauline had always been known to Stew- 
art. During the meal he watched his 
host furtively. Presently turning his 
head carefully, that he might not see 
Rob’s face, he said: “Did you hear that 
the miller and his daughter had been 
found ?” 

Rob sprang to his feet. 

“Yes,” Stewart hurried on, not looking 
at him. “Or, I should say, Pauline. Her 
father is gone. He had taken her to the 
Far West and died there. She made her 
way back, and, I heard, was living in 
Pittsburgh. She has grown old and she 
has lost her voice. Why Rob—Mr. Wick- 
ley—you surely don’t care? She never 
was fit for you, and now—she’s an old, 
battered wreck e 

“Silence! If there is enough of her 
body left to hold her soul I will claim it 
and thank God.” He checked himself 
and took leave of his guest courteously. 
Stewart looked for him at his lodgings 
the next day, but they were closed and 
he was gone. 

Rob found her in a miserable hut in an 
alley in Pittsburgh. She was earning her 
livine by dyeing old clothes for the work 
people about her. The purple stain of the 
dye was on her face and hands. Her hair 
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was gray. She spoke in a hoarse whis- 
per: 
“No, no,” she cried, when he stood be- 
side her, dumb, panting. “It can’t be 
you. I’m an old cripple. I’m worn out. 
I’m going to die soon——” 

He held out his arms. “Oh, God, give 
her to me!” he said. “I’ve waited so 
long !” 


BS 1 *x * * * * 


When I was a child I once saw Robert 
Wickley and his wife. He then was 
counted one of the great political leaders 
of the State. Their love story was whis- 
pered about thru the mountains. His 


long tenderness and care had returned 
much of the beauty of her youth to the 
woman, tho she was undoubtedly.old and 
crippled. She was always richly drest, in 
pearl and dove colors; her voice was an 
appealing whisper, and a great peace and 
tenderness looked out of her eyes, which 
still held the singular charm of her youth. 
Her husband always adored her and be- 
lieved that her virtues were more than 
human. 

But every woman who came near them 
felt that it was he who had climbed into 
the high places of life, and with difficulty 
dragged his wife with him. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Prejudice Against Jews in the 
United States 


BY CHARLES S. BERNHEIMER, PH.D. 


[This and another article to be published shortly have been called out by unreasonable 
and often vicious expressions of prejudice against Jews in this country. Mr. Bernheimer, him- 
self a Jew, fairly expresses their views, or their resentment, at such treatment. It is not easy to 
find thcse who will defend before the public, and with their names, this prejudice. Mr. 
Sydney Reid, who has compiled the promised article, could not interview any responsible 
persons who were willing that their names should be given; but they were quite willing 
to speak under the veil of anonymity. The very arguments they give show that it is 


prejudice rather than reason which controls 


HY does hatred of the Jews per- 
‘nm sist? Prejudice against him is a 


sort of chameleon ever crouch- 


ing within his wake, changing color under > 


the several circumstances under which it 
meets him. But it is more harmful and 
insidious than this reptile. In Germany 
it is called anti-Semitism; an attempt is 
made to give it a scientific significance 
by designating Jews as Semites and 
pointing out that assimilation and amal- 
gamation between Semitic and Aryan 
peoples is impossible. In parts of East- 
ern Europe it takes the form of the 
‘Blood Accusation,” by which peasants 
are deluded into believing that Jews have 
kidnapped a missing child for the pur- 
pose of using its blood in the preparation 
of the Passover bread. In Russia there 
is Opposition based on various motives. 
It has brought about more serious results 
than in any other country. There have 
been riot and bloodshed, numberless re- 
strictions and persistent persecution, abet- 


them.—Ebrror. ] 


ted. by the Government, so that hundreds 
of thousands of Jews have felt compelled 
to leave the country. 

In the United States the prejudice is 
milder than on the Continent, but it is 
nevertheless keenly felt in greater or 
lesser degree by the Jewish population. 
It assumes the guise chiefly of social 
ostracism. This does not imply, however, 
that its origin may not be traced to the 
same religious antagonism which has 
been the historical reason for ill-treat- 
ment of the Jews thruout the ages. 


HX, Prejudice against Jews may be. reli- 


gious, racial, or social, or all three of 
these; that is to say, it may be caused by 
the sense. of opposition of one Church 
against another, by the feeling. of aliena- 
tion between two races or peoples, or by 
class hatred and antagonism. 

Race prejudice has not shown itself in 
the same way. in this country as in 
Europe. It.is more prevalent toward 
recent immigrants among the Jews. than 
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toward native born and those of longer 
residence, itself an indication that it is 
not based entirely on real racial antip- 
athy. 

‘the most offensive manifestation of 
class antagonism toward Jews in the 
United States is shown in the refusal of 
some hotels, especially at summer resorts, 
to accept Jews; in the non-admission of 
Jews in social clubs and college frater- 
nities, and in the barring out of Jewish 
children from some so-called exclusive 
private schools. 

On account of the prominence of the 
persons involved, the refusal of the Grand 
Union Hotel, at Saratoga, to receive Mr. 
Joseph Seligman still lingers in the mem- 
ory of many people, altho it occurred over 
thirty years ago—in June, 1877. Mr. 
Seligman was informed that the propri- 
etor, Judge Henry Hilton, had given in- 
structions that no Israelites should be 
permitted to stop at the hotel. The 
ground of exclusion was that a certain 
class of Jews were obnoxious in manners 
and conduct.. Henry Ward Beecher, in 
a sermon at the time, decried such action, 
and extolled the particular family for its 
culture and refinement. 

Since the incident, exclusion in the 
United States has continued on one pre- 
text or another. The following phrases 
have appeared in connection with adver- 
tisements of summer resort hotels: “We 
prefer not to entertain Hebrews or per- 
sons suffering from pulmonary trouble.” 
“Patronage of Jews is declined.” “No 
Hebrews.” One of these appeared in a 
prominent periodical this year. Rev. Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, rabbi of the Free Syna- 
gogue, protested to the publishers against 
its publication, and they replied that 
“Race prejudice is thoroly bad from every 
point of view,” but they did not see how 
they could decline to accept an advertise- 
ment if a place determined to announce 
that it would not deal with Hebrews. 
“We should feel compelled to accept a 
similar advertisement from a Hebrew 
who publicly announced that he would 
not deal with a Christian.” 

Dr. Wise’s answer indicates the only 
self-respecting attitude of the Jew: “It 
is a studied, public, cruel insult to a peo- 
ple. As far as it can, it indicts a whole 
people. Its direct and unmistakable im- 


nlication is that all Jews are objection- 
able.” 
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A lawyer representing a client who re- 
fused to allow a Jew to occupy an apart- 
ment in a New York hotel, last year, had 
the temerity to state in his brief: 

“The Court will take judicial notice of 
the fact that among the Christian element 
in the community there is a prejudice 
against living in community with Hebrews, 
and that in recognition of this prejudice 
owners of hotels and apartment houses 
thruout the country in many instances de- 
cline to extend their accommodations to 
persons of this race. 

Municipal Justice Lynn, however, said 
this statement was “obnoxious to law and 
contrary to fact.” “While the prejudice 
may exist among ignorant, illiterate and 
irreligious people, it certainly cannot be 


- said to exist among the genuine ‘Chris- 


tian element in the community,’ nor could 
it find lodgmént in the mind of any self- 
respecting American citizen.” 

> According to this dictum there must be 
a number of American citizens who are 
regarded with respect by their neighbors, 
but who are not self-respecting. Nor is 
it true that only the “ignorant, illiterate 
and irreligious” are prejudiced. There 
are persons presumably educated, .and 
others formally religious, who show the 
same antipathy. It is an inheritance of 
the attitude of the Church toward non- 
believers, and it has not been rooted out. 
In a symposium publisht by the Amer- 
ican Hebrew, April 4th, 1890, on the sub- 
ject, “Prejudice Against Jews,” partici- 
pated in by a number of well-known indi- 
viduals, not Jews, Margaret Deland said: 
“T am inclined to think that the teaching 
of the Church and Sunday school is 
largely responsible, but only among the 
uneducated classes.” Altho the majority 
of the contributors to the symposium, 
particularly the clergymen, denied this or 
were unwilling to admit it, I, too, am in- 
clined to regard Christian Church and 
Sunday school teaching as measurably 
responsible. The story of two little play- 
mates is apropos. Becky and Irene were 
friends. But one day Irene said to 
Becky. “I shan’t play with you anv 
more.” In answer to Becky’s indignant 
request for a reason, Irene answered, 
“Because you killed my Christ.” 

~ The prejudice against Jews is an un- 
teasoning dislike, an opposition, an an- 
tipathy, the result of a number of points 
of difference between them and non- 
Jews, and exercised against them indi- 
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vidually when on some occasions they 
seek to mingle in close communion with 
other elements of the population. It is 
true that in some circlés they are wel- 
comed, but it is equally true that in some 
they are merely tolerated, and in others 
absolutely excluded. We find that the 
places of exclusion are summer resorts, 
clubs and fraternities, where an arbitrary 
social standard is erected with reference 
to the admission of members or guests. 
In more than one such place all Jews, 
without distinction, are put in the class 
excluded. The Jew cannot be admitted 
on his individual qualities. He is per- 
emptorily shut out because he is a Jew. 
It is not because of his residence, or his 
occupation, or his pedigree, but because 
he is a Jew. I recognize that class dis- 
tinctions are sometimes made with refer- 
ence to other elements of the community. 
They are frequently foolish and absurd ; 
they are objectionable. But the most 
damnable and inexcusable is that which 
stigmatizes a whole people, and that is 
done wherever the only basis is being a 
Jew. The individual Jew. may be most 
exemplary, but he cannot be admitted 
into certain places of honor, preferment 
or habitation simply because of his Jew- 
ish origin. 

In politics, especially in New York, 
where the Jews are an important factor 
numerically, consideration is given to 
Jewish candidates by the several political 
parties. In a number of scientific soci- 
eties, where merit is the only requirement, 
Jews are absolutely on a footing of equal- 
ity with others. But wherever latent 
prejudice gets the upper hand, in other 
fields of activity, the Jew finds himself 
barred. He is locked out or kept from 
advancement as a teacher in schools, col- 
leges and universities. These institutions 
do not put out any signs, “The number 
of Jews is limited,” or “No Jews admit- 
ted,” but it is well recognized that a very 
small proportion of Jews can gain en- 
trance to any of the faculties, and in 
many an instance they are not admitted 
at all. In business positions many a time 
a person is kept out because he is a Jew. 
There are ostensible explanations, but at 
the bottom there is an unreasonable 
prejudice, which objects to the Jew be- 
cause the objector has had a bringing up 
that cannot regard him with the same 
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consideration as the non-Jew. He is 
mentally blacklisted, and the result is an 
attitude which continually prevents an 
unbiased judgment. Other individuals 
may have distinctive traits, but if a Jew 
shows them, not only is he often out of 
the running, but all Jews as well. The un- 
cultivated man who calls the Jew a 
“sheeny” is in the same class as the edu- 
cated man who doesn’t want a Jew as a 
next-door neighbor or as a fellow worker. 
There is the excuse that one Jew brings 
many, but that again shows the general 
prejudice, for it assumes that even if 
there is an unobjectionable Jew, he will 
be responsible for others who are objec- 
tionable. Why should there be any fear 
of a number coming from one class called 
Jews unless it is assumed that the class 
is undesirable? It comes back to the 
fundamental opposition, which segregates 
the Jew and applies a separate standard 
to his conduct. In the. appointment of 
Jews to places in professions, the theory 
of possible overcrowding cannot hold, be- 
cause each one may be chosen on his indi- 
vidual merit. Summed up, the reasoning 
is thus: The Jews are a people. The 
habits and manners of some are objec- 
tionable. Therefore, all Jews are objec- 
tionable. The absurdity of this so-called 
reasoning is apparent. ‘Lhere are objec- 
tionable Americans, objectionable Irish, 
objectionable Catholics, objectionable 
Protestants, objectionable members of 
the “best” social sets. But they are not 
held up to ridicule and calumny by pub- 
lic advertisements, by public ostracism. 
by insulting epithets, by insinuating stig- 
matism, by a thousand and one open or 
covert efforts to discredit them. Sum- 
ming up again, we find there is but one 
basis on the part of those who object to 
Jews, and that is, “We don’t like Jews.” 
If an individual is disliked and ex- 


eluded because of something offensive, 


that is a matter to be settled between the 
individual and his critics. But if the 
finger of scorn is pointed at him because 
he belongs to a certain class, then surely 
the class must take notice if it-is self- 
respecting. If the world is to hold the 
entire class responsible for the appear- 
ance, the conduct, and the opinions of all 
its individual members, the self-con- 
sciousness of the class is roused, and as 
it grows in power of expression and 
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action, it surely must give voice and force 
i 


to its ‘disapproval of the calumniation o 
the class. 

Jews claim the right of equality of 
opportunity. They may have peculiar- 
ities as a people and as individuals, but, 
mingling with the life of the community, 
working for its civic and social progress, 
they feel that they are entitled to impar- 
tial consideration. 
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Self-respecting Jews will not enter 
hotels, apartments, clubs, fraternities and 
schools where they are not wanted. But 
they should have opportunities to partici- 
pate in professions and business, in art 
and science, irrespective of faith or 
nationality. Let us hope that democratic 
America will become sufficiently enlight- 
ened in the course of time that this class 
distinction will be eliminated. 

New York City. 


Unemployment in England 


BY EDMUND KELLY, M.A., LL.B. 


[Mr. 
his attention largely to social reform. 


Kelly, who has spent much of his life abroad, 


is now in this country devoting 


He is a Chevalier de la Legion L’Honneur, was a 


member of the faculty of Political Science at Columbia Universitv from ’95 to ’99 and is 


the author -of “Evolution and Effort,” 
gram for Workingmen,” 


HE mail has just brought us the de- 
tails of what Mr. Asquith pro- 
posed to do with the unemployed, 

and the occasion seems to be opportune 


for comparing the question of unemploy- 
ment in England and America. 

In England the normal percentage of 
organized labor unemployed is between 


3 and 3% per cent. If the last report of 
the Federated Unions is correct there is 
for every unemployed trade unionist two 
non-trade unionists unemployed. A per- 
centge of 3% of trade union labor means, 
therefore, probably over 5 per cent. of 
labor, organized and unorganized. This 
may seem a very large per cent. and a 
very heavy burden upon the community, 
but it must be remerhbered that of this 
5 per cent. a large number are members 
of trade unions and are practically sup- 
ported out of trade union funds. The 
rest are largely supported by private 
charity. It is probable, however, that 
many of them are continuously driven to 
drink, vagrancy and crime. 

So long, however, as the trade unions 
report no more than 3% per cent. of un- 
employed, the country does not deem 
itself bound to take any. extraordinary 
steps in the way of relief. 

A few years ago the percentage rose 
slightly above 34 per cent.. and a depart- 
mental committee undertook to study the 


“Government or Human Evolution,” “Practical Pro- 
“The French Law of Marriage,” 


etc.—Ep1rTor. ] 


question of vagrancy, which always as- 
sumes alarming proportions when its 
ranks are swelled by a considerable num- 
ber of unemployed. The departmental 
committee, after an investigation which 
extended all over the Continent of 
Europe, and after taking testimony the 
publication of which constitutes today the 
most exhaustive document on the subject. 
reported unanimously in favor of the 
adoption in England of the farm colony 
system. Unfortunately, the opposition of 
John Burns, the President of the Local 
Government Board, has, up to the pres- 
ent time, sufficed to prevent the recom- 
mendation of this committee being 
adopted. 

About the time the departmental com- 
mittee publisht its report, the trade 
unions reported a rise in the percentage 
of its unemployed from 3% to 7 per cent. 
This gave rise to considerable agitation 
thruout the country. The Queen ap- 
pealed to the public for subscriptions, and 
headed the list with a large sum from 
her private purse, and a bill was pushed 
thru Parliament empowering the local 
authorities to borrow funds to be applied 
to the relief of the unemployed, provided 
they secured the approval of the Govern- 
ment Board. A large sum was sub- 
scribed thru the initiative of the Queen 
and the Lord Mayor of London. A large 
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sum was also voted by local authorities 
for the purpose of furnishing emergency 
work. 

Unfortunately industrial conditions 
failed to improve and the percentage now 
reported by trade unions is 9.4 per cent. 
This state of things has thrown England 
into convulsions. The unemployed have 
mobbed the streets of every city and man- 
ufacturing center of the country. A man 
called Gray has led a mob of “Hunger 
Marchers” to London, and the Socialist 
member, Grayson, having insisted in the 
House that all business be suspended in 
order to give precedence to the question 
of unemployment and, upon being ruled 
out of order and having refused to resume 
his seat, was expelled from the House. 

A similar scene was enacted in the 
London County Council when Mr. Frank 
Smith took the same attitude as Mr. 
Grayson, and his eviction from the Coun- 
cil was prevented only by the physical re- 
sistance of those that crowded round to 
protect him. The majority of the Lon- 


don County Council today is Conserva- 
tive, and they meet every effort made to 
pass resolutions in favor of giving work 


to the unemployed by the standard reso- 
lution to the effect “That the Council, 
having considered the policy and action 
of various committees, is satisfied that all 
proper measures are being taken by the 
Council in view of the existing want of 
unemployed.” (Daily News, October 
21st.) Nevertheless, the agitation in the 
city has assumed such alarming propor- 
tions that the Prime Minister, under the 
pressure not only of public opinion out- 
side the House, but of the Labor party 
within the House, presented on the 21st 
of October a plan for their relief: 

The War Office is authorized to make 
a special expenditure of £200,000 to per- 
mit of the enlistment of 24,000 special re- 
servists. 

A sum of £2,500,000 is to be spent on 
naval constructions and 2,100 men are to 
be employed at dockyard repairs. 

One million five hundred thousand 
pounds is to be loaned to local authori- 
ties in order to provide work for the un- 
employed, and the central fund applicable 
to the same purposes is to be doubled and 
certain restrictions as to the application 
of this fund removed. 

Tt is, of course, to be regretted that the 
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unemployed, who ought to be instructed 
in the arts of peace, should on the con- 
trary be set to work at the art of war. 
Mr. Asquith, however, prefaced his state- 
ment by observing that the measures pro- 
posed were essentially emergency meas- 
ures and were not to prevent the dealing 


‘next session “with the permanent causes 


and conditions of unemployment.” 

Tho Mr. Asquith did not say so on this 
occasion, it has been previously stated 
that these measures for dealing with 
permanent causes of unemployment are 
to be for the further prohibition of child 
labor, the regulation of sweated trades 
and compulsory insurance. 

It is difficult to believe that so well in- 
formed a man as Mr. Asquith really 
thinks he can put an end to unemploy- 
ment by any such superficial measures as 
these. They are all excellent in them- 
selves. They will trim the luxuriance of 
the evil and possibly to the same extent 
strengthen its growth. But English 
statesmen have always had a genius for 
never seeing further than the ends of 
their noses and yet always working in the 
right direction. By an instinct at once stu- 
pid and divine they proceed step by step 
toward a goal which they profess not to 
see ; and, if accused of seeing it, they are 
wont to protest indignantly. The prohibi- 
tion of child labor and compulsory insur- 
ance, while admirable in themselves, will 
tend toward the creation of an aristocracy 
of labor, which like the guilds of the 
Middle Ages only serve to swell every- 
where the ranks of the unemployed, and 
so the condition of unemployment in 
England is today being used by the Gov- 
ernment, to increase the army and navy 
by purely emergency methods, while the 
only method that would affect any per- 
manent relief, namely, the farm labor col- 
ony system, is strictly tabooed. 

Conditions in England present in some 
respects considerable similarity with con- 
ditions in America, whereas in other re- 
spects they are startlingly different. For 
example, till Parliament past, the bill 
authorizing local governments to make 
local grants for the unemployed, England 
shared with us the sinister distinction of 
being the only nations of the civilized 
world which had done nothing for the 
unemployed, and even today it can be said 
that nothing. permanent has been done 
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even in England. It is true, an experi- 
ment in the shape of a farm colony has 
been begun upon a very small scale at 
Hollesley Bay, and considering the fact 
that the Hollesley Bay plan is in many 
essential details defective, it is encourag- 
ing that it is admitted by all to have pro- 
duced excellent results. When, however, 
we compare conditions in England and 
America on the one hand with conditions 
in such countries as Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, France and Switzerland on the 
other, we have to admit that, so far as the 
unemployed are concerned, we Anglo- 
Saxons rank with Russia, Spain, Tibet 
and the interior of Africa. What has 
been accomplished in this respect in the 
countries above mentioned is so elaborate 
that it can find no room in this article. 
Moreover, it has been fully written up 
elsewhere. 

Again, the London County Council has 
approved and vcted millions to public 
works which would give employment to 
thousands of unemployed if it would only 
take the last step necessary, namely, put 
the work in execution. New York City 


finds itself in exactly the same predica- 


ment. The Comptroller’s report, pub- 
lisht in November, 1907, pages 5 and 6, 
shows that the city has not only voted but 
appropriated over $195,000,000 to public 
works. Of this much is urgently needed, 
especially in the Department of Charities ; 
and yet we are told that owing to consti- 
tutional limitations the city cannot bor- 
row the money to-do this work and so 
we must do without buildings that are in- 
dispensable, and hundreds of thousands 
of men must remain unemployed. 

In other respects, however, the condi- 
tions in England strangely differ from 
conditions in America: In England the 
official returns of the trade unions show 
today only 9.4 per cent. of unemployed, 
whereas the official returns made to our 
New York Labor Department show a 
percentage of unemployed amounting to 
no less than 34.7 per cent. These figures 
are drawn only from the reports of trade 
unions. Only about one-fifth of the labor 
population is organized into trade unions, 
and there is a very much larger percent- 
age of unemployed in unorganized than 
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in organized labor. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the percentage of workingmen, 
organized and unorganized, at present 
unemployed is much nearer 50 than 34 
per cent. ; and yet, altho the evil of unem- 
ployment is in this country four times 
greater than in England, nevertheless not 
a thing has been done in this city by way 
of either permanent or temporary relief ; 
and altho in England delegations of the 
unemployed have been received by the 
city councils of the English municipali- 
ties with the utmost courtesy, the Council 
sometimes rising in their seats to receive 
them, in New York all the efforts of the 
unemployed to reach the authorities have 
failed and all the efforts to reach the pub- 
lic have met with no more sympathetic 
response than the policeman’s club. 

We were told in October, 1907, that 
the unemployment was temporary and 
that it would disappear. A year has 
elapsed since that time and unemploy- 
ment is not only as bad but worse than 
then. For since October $25,000,000 
has been withdrawn from the savings 
banks by workingmen and trade unions ; 
and the unemployed, therefore, are not 
only more numerous than they were in 
October, but they have spent the savings 
they had put aside to face this very 
emergency. 

Again, conditions in America appear to 
be permanently far worse than they are in 
England. The report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor of New York State 
shows that even during periods of pros- 
perity the average amount of unem- 
ployment in the trade unions was 16.1 
per cent.; so that in New York we carry 
even during prosperous years a perma- 
nent army of unemployed five times 
larger than the corresponding quota of 
unemployed in England under similar 
conditions. From this point of view, 
therefore, the necessity of taking perma- 
nent measures to relieve unemployment 
seems far more imperative upon us than 
upon our English cousins, and if the 
English Departmental Committee report- 
ed unanimously in favor of the farm col- 
ony plan, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that it is certainly entitled to some study 
and consideration over here. 

New Yorx City. 
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Manhattan Opera House 


The opera season begins this week, and 
Mr. Hammerstein has set a pace in it 
which, if kept up and equaled at the 
Metropolitan, will make this the most 
memorable operatic winter on record. 
On the opening night there was Puccini’s 
“Tosca,” with Zenatello, Renaud and the 
new Italian prima donna, the Countess 
Maria Labia, who helped D’Albert’s 
“Tiefland” to a run of over a hundred 
nights in Berlin. That opera is to be 
given here too, but at the other house, so 
we shall, unfor- 


care for the cheap Saturday night per- 
formances, with second-rate singers in 
most of the réles, so he throws down one 
of his big trumps to indicate that hereafter 
Saturday night will be a $5 night, like all 
the others. He is playing them well, inas- 
much as he is continuing the policy which 
won him success last year. That policy 
consists in the producing of new operas, 
especially of the French school. Last year, 
apart from Tetrazzini’s appearances, his 


‘most profitable evenings were those on 


which he produced modern French op- 
eras—Charpentier’s “‘Louise,” Debussy’s 
“Pelléas et Méli- 





tunately, have no 
opportunity to hear 
this singer in it. 


Mary Garden ap- 


pears as Thais in 
Massenet’s opera, 
to be followed at 
once by the first 
scenic production 
of Saint - Saéns’s 
“Samson et Da- 
lila,” which is one 
of the most popular 
works in the reper- 
tory of the Paris 
Opera. On Satur- 
day afternoon 
“Tosca” is to be re- 
peated, and in the 
evening Tetraz- 
zini will appear 
here for the first 
time as Rosina in 
“The Barber of 
Seville.” 

Mr. Hammer- 
stein is obviously 
playing his cards 
well. He discov- 





sande” and Offen- 
bach’s “Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann.” His 
Italian novelties, 
“Andrea Chenier” 
and “Siberia,” 
were less success- 
ful, and it was 
therefore to be ex- 
pected that he 
would continue his 
importation and re- 
vival of . French 
operas. His list 
for the winter in- 
cludes Massenet’s 
“Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame” and 
“Griselidis,” as 
well as “Manon,” 
Bizet’s “Les Pe- 
cheurs de Perles” 
and the -Saint- 
Saéns opera al- 
ready referred to. 
He will also pro- 
duce an opera 
named “La Prin- 
cesse d’Auberge,” 








ered last year that 
the New York 
public does not 


MARIA LABIA 
In “Carmen.” 


by a Belgian com- 
poser, who is af- 
flicted with the un- 


Irir 
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GIULIS GATTI-CASAZZA, 
General manager, Metropolitan Opera Company. 


musical name of Jan Blockx, and “Do- 
lores,” by a Spaniard named Breton. 
The music of these two men will be en- 


tirely new to American audiences. Lov- 
ers of the best in art will appreciate the 
revival of Verdi’s “Otello” and “Fal- 
staff.” What the public’s attitude will be 
toward the production at the Manhattan 
of Strauss’s “Salome,” which was taken 
off the Metropolitan stage in response to 
a general protest, remains to be seen. It 
is possible to make this opera less of- 
fensive to healthy minds by modifying 
the last scene. Mary Garden has studied 
the title réle with the composer, and she 
is to do the dance herself. The other 
famous artists on whom Mr. Hammer- 
stein will relv this season are Melba, 
Tetrazzini, Labia, Gerville-Reache, Dal- 
mores (who has been winning laurels in 
Bayreuth and other German cities since 
last spring), Renaud, Sammarco, Du- 
franne. Cleofonte Campanini, who has 
been the Manhattan’s central pillar for 
two vears. is back, as a matter of course, 
but for the Philadelphia branch of the 
Hammerstein Opera a new conductor has 


been engaged; also a separate chorus. lt 


is also proposed to produce some opera 
pantomimes, or spectacular ballets, to fol- 
low the short operas. 


& 


Metropolitan Opera House 


When the Metropolitan Opera House 
was built, Colonel Mapleson discontin- 
ued his opera at the Academy of Music 
because, as he said, he “could not fight 
Wall Street.” Mr. Hammerstein has 
been fighting these millionaires for two 
years and has at last aroused them to a 
supreme effort to’make his light seem 
like a tallow candle compared to their 
electric chandelier. They have given the 
new managers, Gatti-Casazza and Dippel. 
permission to engage the best there is of 
anything, anywhere, regardless of cost. 
and the consequence will be a season 
which will doubtless contrast most favor- 
ably in not a few respects with previous 
ones. New operas are to be not only 
promised, but actually produced, among 
them being works from nearly every 
musical country in Europe—Germany, 
Italy, France, Russia, Bohemia. Ger- 
many will be represented by D’Albert’s 
“Tiefland,” the most successful German 
opera since Humperdinck’s “Hansel and 
Gretel.” Humperdinck himself will prob- 
ably come over to conduct the first per- 
formance anywhere of his new opera. 
“K6nigskinder.” France will be repre- 
sented by Laparra’s “La Habanera,” 
Russia by Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame,” 
Bohemia by Smetana’s “The Bartered 
Bride,” Italy by Puccini’s early work, - 
“Le Villi,’ and Catalani’s “La Wally.” 
It is also probable that an American op- 
era will be sung in English, and the work 
chosen is “The Pipe of Desire,” by Pro- 
fessor Converse. of Harvard University. 

The two least satisfactory aspects of 
the Metropolitan, apart from the stale 
repertory, have long been the scenery and 
the chorus. In both of. these depart- 
ments a sweeping reform is to be effect- 
ed. Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s productions in 
Milan were noted throughout Europe for 
their scenic splendor and realism, and 
with the aid of Wall Street he is about to 
make the Metropolitan a rival in this re- 
spect of La Scala. It is related of 
him that when he produced “Cristoforo 
Colombo” ‘he sent his artists to Genoa to 
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copy one of the caravels that brought Co- 
lumbus to America. 

As for the choral forces, they will be 
divided, one half of them singing the 
Italian and French operas, the others the 
German and American. “Mr. Dippel 
made a special tour of Germany to pick 
out the best chorus singers in the various 
opera houses. When the choir was com 
pleted a concert was given at Bremen, 
and it was agreed that such choral sing: 
ing could not be heard anywhere except 
at Bayreuth. This improvement will re- 
dound to the advantage especially of 
“Lohengrin,” “Die Meistersinger” an< 
‘‘Parsifal,”’ which is to be restored to the 
list. 

Among the new singers to be heard at 
the Metropolitan—and there are many— 
four are specially prominent: Miss De - 
tinn, whose war with Geraldine Farrar 
keeps the cables busy, and who shared 
the honors of the last London seasor 
equally with Melba and _ Tetrazzini; 
Maria Gay, who has created a sensation 
in Carmen, a part which she is said to act 
even more realistically and capriciously 














ARTURO TOSCANINI, 
New conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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than Calvé ; Schmedes, one of the leading 
German tenors ; and’ Feinhals, of Munich, 
who, judging by all accounts, is a Ger- 
man baritone of the very first rank ; here 
he takes the place of Van Rooy. Among 
the favorites re-engaged from last year 
are Eames, Farrar, Fremstad, Gadski, 
Homer, Morena, Sembrich, Bonci, Burg- 
staller, Burrian, Reiss, Campanari, 
Goritz, Scotti, and, of course, Caruso, 
without whom the Metropolitan. would 
not be itself. He is becoming more in; 
dustrious and will be heard in some new 
réles. 

One of the most interesting things to 
look forward to is the interpretation of 
some of Wagner’s operas by: Toscanini, 
Italy’s greatest conductor. He is much 
more eager to conduct these than the op- 
eras of his countryman, Puccini, only 
two of which he has claimed for himself. 
With Toscanini, Mahler and Hertz, the 
Metropolitan can defy comparison with 
any opera house in the world. Even blasé 
opera-goers are on the tip-toe of expec- 
tation. 


ad 


October Concerts 


Confronted by the specter of twe 
grand opera companies containing most 
of the world’s leading singers, the con- 
cert givers have been at a loss what to do. 
Not only does the general public prefer 
opera to concerts, but many connoisseurs 
are of the same mind. Consequently, 
while the opera lasts—and it lasts nearly 
thruout the musical season—there is lit- 
tle room for concerts. An attempt was 
made this year to crowd a considerable 
number of them into the month of Octo- 
ber, which by tacit consent had been 
dropped from the list of musical months, 
but the financial results have been such 
that the experiment is not likely to be re- 
neated. Oysters are considered good 
during the eight months which have an 
R in them, but music is relished—or at 
any rate supported—only from the first 
of November to the last of April—just 
one-half the year. 

There have been a few exceptions, - 
notably the recital of Madame Chami- 
nade, which attracted a crowded audience 
to Carnegie Hall and attested the extraor- 
dinary popularity of this French com- 
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poser. Madame Chaminade is to be com- 
mended for having refused to become a 
disciple of the Parisian cacophonists who 
cultivate ugliness for its own sake; her 
ideals are Schumann in Germany, Saint- 
Saéns in France. Her weakness is sug- 
gested by the statement that she has 
penned over five hundred compositions. 
That means a fatal dilution of her ideas 
—ideas which were in no case particu- 
larly creamy. However, for those who 
find cream too rich—and most people 
drink milk—Chaminade is a good caterer: 
Her short American tour is an assured 
success. If her concert in Carnegie Hall 
did not arouse a great deal of applause, 
that was due partly to the fact that she is 
by no means a perfect player of her own 
pieces, while her vocal aids were no 
better. 

Hermann Klein’s series of Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts at the new German The- 
ater would probably have drawn larger 
audiences had not the October weather 
been so suggestive of the preferableness 
of being out of doors. A number of ar- 
tists have been heard at these entertain- 
ments, which are to be continued thruout 
the season. They occur at the same 
hours. as the Carnegie Hall concerts of 
Walter Damrosch and his Symphony Or- 
chestra, which began last Sunday, with 
Josef Lhévinne as soloist. Mr. Lhé- 
vinne also appeared in a recital, at which 
he gave much pleasure, particularly by 
his virile performance of Liszt’s sonata, 
which is steadily gaining in favor. An- 
other prominent pianist who chose an Oc- 
tober date for his reappearance in Amer- 
ica was Prof. Emil Sauer, who, when he 
was first in this country, a decade ago, 
was called the “pianissimist.” He has 
got over his tendency to exaggerate to 
the point of inaudibleness, but the light, 
airy, dainty, graceful in music are still 
more in his line than are depth and 
grandeur. His own compositions did not 
add much to the agreeableness of his 
programs. 

Notwithstanding the strong operatic 
competition, there will be as-many con- 
certs this season as usual. Of orchestral 
entertainments—including Sunday con- 
certs at the opera houses—there will be 
over 150, and the list of visiting pianists, 
violinists, and concert singers is quite as 
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long as usual. Most of these make an 
appeal for metropolitan approval, but 
their earnings, as a rule, are greater in 
other cities, where the opera does not ab- 
sorb so much money—money amounting 
on some Saturdays, for the two houses 
combined, to over $50,000. 


ee) 
Art Notes of the Month 


The New York Water Color Club is 
first in the field of exhibiting societies 
with its nineteenth annual exhibition at 
the American Fine Arts Building, 215 
West Fifty-seventh street. The exhibi- 
tion will remain open until the 22d of 
November. 

This is not a remarkable exhibition, 
but there are several instances in which 
artists have drawn upon their imagina- 
tion and instilled into their pictures some- 
thing more than bare facts. 

John C. Huffington has made us feel 
what he felt in “The Mystery of the Fall- 
ing Snow.” The snow slowly sifts down 
thru his landscape and rests ever so light- 
ly on tree and brush and roadway. In 
“Once There Was a King in Thule” Rob- 
ert Burns Williams has pictured the 
fabled city with thought and evident 
pleasure. We go with him. 

Israel Doskow has made a decorative 
composition which he calls “Decadence.” 
Having chosen his subject, he has treated 
it cleverly and with restraint. About the 
center of his picture is seated a huge fig- 
ure. The hands and feet are enormous, 
the head small in comparison. The face 
repulsively bearded, the lips loose, the 
eyes small, the brain pan small. His 
hands and feet seem useless to him; not 
an idea can travel thru that brain; the 
whole figure slumps and is hopeless. The 
sides of the picture are supported by 
straight trees, across which and behind 
the figure a tree with more abundant 
foliage is falling. Beyond the horizon— 
seen between the trees—is the setting sun. 

Four little landscapes by George Koch 
show beautiful selection and fine compo- 
sition in line and tone. 

Adelaide Deming is the winner. of the 
“Beal Prize” with “Moon Shadows.” 
The picture lives up to the title. 
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Thomas P. Anschutz has three pastels. 
Solid workmanship, but the figures are 
unpleasantly posed. 

Well selected, decorative in color and 
composition, is Charles L. A. Smith’s “In 
the Golden Pasadena Valley,” while Colin 
Campbell Cooper treats us to another 
glimpse of New York and several bril- 
liant little landscapes. 

The New York art dealers are getting 
ready exhibitions after their kind. At 
Durand Ruel’s there will be paintings of 
the French school. 

The Macbeth and Montross Galleries, 
pictures of American artists; later there 
will be special exhibitions of the work of 
individual artists and groups of artists 
at these galleries. 

At Ehrich’s, exhibitions of old masters. 
The last named gallery is showing just 
now some Dutch and English masters. 
Among these are two beautiful little: pic- 
tures, one by Constable, the other by 
George Moreland. These pictures pre- 
sent the same subject, “At the Ford,” 
after the special vision of each artist. 
The Moreland makes the most of the 
horse with the boy on its back, with again 
special attention to the gray horse drink- 
ing thirstily. The whole picture is a 
beautiful harmony in grays. The Con- 
stable includes water, earth, trees, sky 
and boy with horses standing in the 
water, in one big, comprehensive grip, 
and you enjoy each part for itself, and 
the whole as a loving picture of a humble 
happening, in this beautiful world of 
ours. 

The annual winter exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculpture of the National Acad- 
emy of Design will be held at 215 West 
Fifty-seventh street, as usual. Exhibits 
received only November 23d and 24th. 
The Academy’s declared intention of giv- 
ing more room to sculpture will be splen- 
didly carried out, owing to the fact that 
Mr. Frank Gould will loan his riding 
ting, adjoining the Fine Arts Building, 
for the purpose. 

William Ordway Partridge, in a letter 
to the American Art News concerning 
the decision to erect a replica of Rodin’s 
memorial to Whistler at Lowell, Mass., 
has gone into the merits of both sculptor 
and painter. His conclusion seems to be 
that Whistler is not worthy of a memo- 
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rial, and that Rodin’s work has done un- 
told harm and should not be encouraged. 

Mr. Partridge apparently objects to the 
erection of a memorial by a foreign artist 
in this country to a man whom he con- 
siders was not a true American. He 
thinks there are plenty of true Americans 
who deserve memorials, and plenty of 
really talented young men ready to make 
them. 

These young men are unemployed be- 
cause people will buy their art abroad for 
the sake of a name. We think that as 
long as Whistler’s work survives he will 
not require a memorial at any man’s 
hands to keep his memory green. 

The people at Lowell evidently wish to 
honor Whistler. 

Rodin has been chosen to make the 
memorial to Whistler for London, in the 
belief that he is the greatest sculptor 
abroad. 

St. Gaudens, for the same reason and 
for the same cause, was chosen in Amer- 
ica. 
With these facts in view it does not 
seem to us strange that the people of 
Lowell may consider it both interesting 
and instructive to Americans to possess 
a replica of the thought of a man occupy- 
ing such a position as Rodin’s. A great 
artist has a message to all who may read, 
irrespective of nationality. Shakespeare, 
Goethe and a few others have appealed 
to the human race, not simply the English 
or German race. We think that what- 
ever Rodin may do it will be interesting 
from some point of view, which cannot 
always be said of some home products in 
sculpture. 

A very interesting exhibition of en- 
graved portraits, by Robert Nanteuil 
(1630-1678) was held at the gallery of 
Frederick Keppell & Co., from October 
14th to November 2d. Forty-seven ex- 
amples of the work of this great portrait 
engraver were massed in the exhibition. 
The numbers include a representative 
showing of this artist’s work, character- 
ized as it is by great simplicity and 
straightforwardness. The famous por- 
trait of Nicolas Fouquet was included in 
the exhibition. There was also an exam- 
ple of Pompone de Belliévre, from the 
painting by Le Brun. This was followed 
by a showing of prints by Albrecht Diirer, 
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GEORGE ARLISS AS “THE DEVIL.” 


which will continue until November 3oth. 
An exhibition of original etchings by 
William Walker, Lester G. Hornby, Eu- 
gene Béjot, D. Y. Cameron, Andrew F. 
Affleck, Frank Short, F. Burridge and 
Charles J. Watson is now on at Wunder- 
lich’s. 

Alice 
her photographs at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, which exhibition was followed 
by a collection of some fifty paintings and 
illustrations by Howard Pyle. The 
Members’ Fall Sketch Exhibition, at the 
National Arts Club, began on October 
21st and continued until November 7th. 
The exhibition included one hundred and 
seventeen paintings, nineteen examples 
of sculpture work, and twelve miscel- 
laneous objects that were loaned to the 
club for exhibition. The Grolier Club 
opened its series of fall exhibitions with 
one dealing with the work of Joseph Pen- 
nell, which will continue until Novem- 
ber 21st. 


Joughton had an exhibition of 
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The drama runs to extremes. Last 
year ““The Servant in the House,” in 
which Christ was portrayed on the stage, 
was the success of the season, and now 
“The Devil” is all the rage. He began his 
career in New York by stirring up mis- 
chief. In Europe the play has made a 
great sensation, bringing profit to its 
author, Ference Molnar, a Hungarian, 
and attracting the notice of two Amer- 
ican theatrical managers, Henry W. Sav- 
age and Harrison Grey Fiske. These 
gentlemen each returned to New York 
with an idea that he alone had the author- 
ized version, and each, in secret manner, 
began preparations for the production. 
The outcome was simultaneous opening 
nights and a lawsuit. The court pro- 
ceedings do not concern the theatergoer ; 
for him, “the play’s the thing.” 

“The Devil” is not a great drama; it 
has the usual triangular plot, and the 
frock-coated Satan symbolizes a state of 
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mind. As a psychological study, “The 
Devil” is somewhat unique, but its dis- 
tinction rests wholly in the acting, on 
whatever subtlety is infused into the part 
by the actor. Deprive “The Devil’ of 
this characteristic, and as a play it does 
not rise above the ordinary. ‘The hero 
and heroine are obviously quite compe- 
tent to tempt each other. 

There are two ways of playing “The 
Devil.” He may either be crafty, witty, 
subtle, always the tempter, yet apparently 
the gentleman; or he may be the theat- 
rical red devil of the bill posters—melo- 
dramatic, tricky, and too evidently cloven- 
hoofed. The first way is in keeping with 
Molnar’s conception, and Mr. George 
Arliss, of the Fiske company, admirably 
grasps that fact. The second way takes 
from the one strong feature of the piece; 
Mr. Edwin Stevens, of the Savage com- 
pany, has unfortunately adopted that 
idea. Even Mr. Henry E. Dixey, who 
lately replaced Mr. Stevens, retains some 
of the forked tail, but he is not so boldly 
apparent in his diabolical actions. 

Undoubtedly, the theater attempts to 
regard the element of timeliness in its 
transactions; its tendencies are more like- 
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ly to be imitations, as when “The Wolf” 
was tollowed by “the Royal Mounted,” 
that by “the Call of the North,” and that 
in turn by * Pierre of the Plains,” all of 
them Canadian in environment. The 
dangers of dramatization were avoided 
by Mr. Edgar Selwyn when he turned 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s “Pierre and His 
People” ‘into a play. He simply took the 
essential outlines and dealt treely with his 
story. Pierre, the Canadian gambler, 
may have been a terrible character, but 
only the sweeter sides are shown on the 
stage, those that suggest courage, forti- 
tude, friendship, and the strength to 
stand defeat in love. He is a true exam- 
ple of the old adage about success at 
cards. Mr. Selwyn’s acting was refresh- 
ing, and he was ably supported by Miss 
Ferguson, who, as the heroine, Jan Gal- 
braith, made a pretty picture of youthful 
adventure. “Pierre of the Plains” is by 


no means exceptional, but it is whole- 
some and interesting. 

Perhaps the closest adherence to time- 
liness is found in “The Traveling Sales- 
man,” who reached New York at the 
same period that buyers and sellers were 
crowding the streets from all parts of 














MR. HENRY E. DIXEY, WHO IMPERSONATES “THE DEVIL.” 
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the Union. Mr. Forbes, author of “The 
Chorus Lady,” has in “The Traveling 
Salesman” been genial, direct in his 
humor, commonplace in his story, yet 
with a popular appeal to the average 
theatergoer. The hero is distinctly an 
American product; so is the heroine, a 
station mistress who shares with him her 
Christmas dinner; so are the drummers 
who gather round his table for an excel- 
lently played game of 
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Thomas A. Wise and Mr. Douglas Fair- 
banks. The dialog has much local ap- 
peal, and the main lines of the drama 
follow vital American ideas and ideals’ 
of honesty in politics, but the construc- 
tion is hasty and crude. There is red 
blood in the plot that tells how a good- 
natured old Southern Senator, new to the 
job, and his hustling young secretary 
outwit a clique of grafters; but where 
we have strength of motive, 





cards. 

Whether or not the ele- 
ment of timeliness prompt- 
ed Mr. Belasco to accept 
William J. Hurlburt’s “The 
Fighting Hope” is harder 
to determine. “The Lion ~ 
and the Mouse” has been 
exceptional in its success, 
and there is little doubt 
that an American play: is 
not as hazardous a com- 
mercial proposition for the 
theater as the managers 
used to believe. “The 
Fighting Hope” is instinct 
with newspaper interest; 
by the pronounced excel- 
lence of the acting done by 
Miss Blanche Bates, Mr. 
Charles Richman and: Mr. 
John W. Cope, an ordinary 
story is raised to compel- 
ling strength. Laid within 
the shadow of Sing Sing 
prison, it deals with a 
thoroly honest millionaire, 
who, under suspicion, finds 
it difficult to clear himself 
because he is a millionaire; 
it deals with a woman 
whose husband is in prison 





the case demands strength 
of workmanship. In spirit 
the play is good-humored 
and bright, but the human- 
ity is only -half sketched. 
The co-stars act with zest, 
and Miss Lola May exhib- 
its an unusual amount of 
charm. 

A jumble of action 
around serious topics is to 
be deplored. This latter 
tone marks the whole of 
Mr. J. E. Goodman’s “The 
Man Who Stood Still.” 
Whether by coincidence or 
not, the play attempts much 
the same problem actuating 
Mr. Zangwill’s new drama, 
“The Melting Pot.” “The 
Man Who Stood Still” is 
an orthodox Hebrew jew- 
eler, whose daughter runs 
away with a Christian; the 
theme is supposed to deal 
poignantly with progressive 
ideas, but Mr. Goodman’s 
lack of restraint throws 
him into absurdities which 
call for noisy acting. The 
young playwright was evi- 
dently in earnest; beneath 








in default. of this other 
man, and who determines 
herself to become secretary 
to the rich banker, and thus 
to gain evidence which will clear her 
husband. But after she has conclusive 
proofs of the millionaire’s honesty, there 
follows the close of motives and—glaring 
melodrama. The play, none the less, pos- 
sesses excellencies, 

“The Gentleman from Mississippi” is 
an example of a play made to order—cut 
after the pattern of a former success, 
“The Man of the Hour,” and to fit Mr. 


MR. JOHN DREW 
In the title role of W. Somerset 
Maugham’s comedy, 
Straw.” 


the excesses may be detect- 
ed sincere effort, but the 
effort is weak, even in the 
hands of such a competent 
artist as Mr. Louis Mann. On the whole, 
the character action in “The Man Who 
Stood Still” would be condemned by the 
serious inhabitants of the East Side. 

A. different phase of East Side life 
prompted the dramatization of “Regen- 
eration,” from Mr. Owen Kildare’s novel, 
“My Mamie Rose.” In the story, the 
development of the Irish tough was truly 
a regeneration, but in the play the regen- 


“Jack 
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eration is spoiled by an anti-climax. That 
was due to the bungling of dramatization, 
for Mr. Daly had an excellent conception 
of a Bowery tough succumbing to the 
refining touch of a woman, and the com- 
pany gathered around him was one of the 
best seen so far this season. “My Mamie 
Rose” could have been made a play of 
some large value; but, as it is, it was 
hardly saved, even by the commendable 
efforts of a strong cast. The impression 
left was vague; the hero stood midway 
between regeneration and degeneration. 
Mr. Zangwill has also, it seems, 
touched upon another subject in his 
“Melting Pot,” which constitutes the 
timely theme of “The Man from Home,” 














MISS BLANCHE BATES 
In “The Fighting Hope.” 


joint product of Booth Tarkington and 


Harry Leon Wilson. In the latter piece, 
international marriage is treated in a way 
to please the most ardent American; 


everything is done to place the little Eng- 


lish fortune hunter in an absurd position ; 
he is even given a conventional lack of 
humor. Such a personage finds it diffi- 
cult to cope with the Gentleman from 
Indiana, who thwarts him at every turn. 
To make the atmosphere, the complica- 
tions in plot are furthered by a Russian 
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archduke and a Russian revolutionist. 
“The Man from Home” is interesting, 
well staged, and acted in accordance with 
popular demands. 

We Americans must dispense with the 





Dae, i 











MR. EDGAR SELWYN 


As Pierre in “Pierre of the Plains,” a dramatization 
of Sir Gilbert Parker’s “Pierre and His People.” 


idea that the English humor is blunt, 
however. Take “The Mollusc” as an 
example of clean and clever comedy; it 
would be difficult to excel it in the matter 
of poignancy and delicate irony. Its wit 
is something more than English. This is 
because Hubert Henry Davies directs his 
shafts, not at English feminine foibles 
and weaknesses, but at human foibles in 
general. Its motives apply to every one. 
The heroine is of the order called Mol- 
lusca—not, according to our American 
slang, a “clam”—but a_ beautiful woman 
of indolent disposition, who exacts that 
every one around her encourage her 
graceful passivity and consent to wait on 
her. The play has four parts, well han- 
dled by an English company, with Miss 
Alexandra Carlisle and Mr. Joseph 
Coyne in the lead. Without being deep, 
without even being popularly romantic, 
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the dialog is marked by a delightful verve 
that is refreshing. 

The other English importation, “Jack 
Straw,” in which Mr. John Drew ap- 
pears, is from the pen of the much-talked- 
of W. Somerset Maugham; it is perhaps 
too thoroly English for American taste. 
In this country, our ill-breeding is not 
quite so middle-class as that of the fam- 
ily whose feminine lead is cleverly and 
coarsely played by Rose Coghlan, and 
who ogles and bows down before Jack 
Straw, the waiter, when she hears of his 
noble lineage. Then these social climbers 
abuse him when they are led to doubt 
this nobility, only to find in the end that, 
despite their lack of decency, he has cap- 
tured the daughter’s love and has only 
been a waiter for the fun of the adven- 
ture. Mr. Drew moves thru his part un- 
erringly, but with no distinctive effort. 
There is no artistic demand to be had 
from a plot which at best is only an ad- 
venture, and which is lacking in spon- 
taneous human wit. 

The importations from France have 
not been fortunate. “Love Watches” 
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serves as a shallow vehicle for Miss Billie 
Burke, who at best is only a slight and 
pretty comedienne, and who here has a 
role to fill of a torturing young wife, 
whose jealous love for her husband leads 
to temporary separation.. Then there is 
a new play by Henri Bernstein, whose 
“The Wife” was such a success last year. 
Mr. ‘William Gillette has translated 
“Samson,” and in his delineation of the 
central character he struggles to read 
into the part a consistent psychological 
development. The play is one of the 
usual French intrigue, written up to one 
or two special situations; its character- 
ization is wholly wanting in telling qual- 
ity. Mr. Gillette himself is often obliged, 
in his acting, to relinquish one of the 
chief charms of his former work—his 
apparent calm and quiet tone. 

Altogether, the dramatic season’s be- 
ginning has not been propitious; unsuc- 
cessful plays in number have disappeared 
as quietly as they have been greeted. We 
would say they died in a good cause if, 
thru their lack of appeal, the managers 
could be made to profit by their loss. 














MR. WILLIAM GILLETTE IN HIS OWN TRANSLATION OF HENRI BERNSTEIN’S “SAMSON.” 
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Appalachian Fiction 


THE Appalachian system breaks up to- 
ward the South into the Cumberland 
Mountain range between Kentucky and 
Tennessee ; the Alleghany, that fades into 
the Great Smokies of Tennessee, and the 
Blue Ridge, that has its foothills in 
North Georgia. Three popular South- 
ern novelists have laid the scenes of their 
stories this year in these three sky neigh- 
borhoods of Nature. John Fox finds the 
trail of the Lonesome Pine’ high up 
among the Cumberlands and follows it 
into an idyllic love story, as well as into 
a thrilling demonstration of the way civ- 
ilization in the forms of law and order is 
advancing up the mountain sides to the 
fastnesses of medieval humanity still to 
be found there.. Alice MacGowan calls 
her buxom heroine “Judith of the Cum- 
berlands,” probably because she did not 
know for certain whether Miss Murphy 
would not place the scene of her annual 
novel among the Great Smokies, upon 
which we all feel that she has a kind of 
literary lien. But Judith is really Judith 
of the Smokies; and this is all right. 
There is no danger of her mountain 
tilted horoscope conflicting with that of 
Miss Murphy’s heroine this year, who is 
a rich, dashing young widow, living thru 
her second love season in the Mississippi 
swamps. Harbin finds his characters’ as 
usual in and about a little North Georgia 
village. And without knowing what the 
others were doing, the three together 
have written a curiously interesting and 
romantic anthology of Southern moun- 
tain folk. They do not agree, to be sure, 
but Nature herself does not agree with 
Nature in some other place. So there is 
more wit and philosophy among Har- 
bin’s people than among those who fight 
and “layway” one another in Fox’s 
novel. And while Miss MacGowan’s 
story is superficial as compared with 
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either of the other’s, from the standpoint 
of mere literary photography it surpasses 
both. 

Mr. Fox’s story is of love, of a feud 
between the Falins and the Tollivers, 
two mountain tribes, and of the law and 
order guard at the Gap, which, under the 
leadership of John Hale, brings to the 
mountaineer his first conception of im- 
partial and invincible justice. Jane Tol- 
liver, the little heroine, is a wild flower 
of womanhood which Hale discovers 
somewhere along the trail by the Lone- 
some Pine, and which he nurtures into 
a splendidly cultivated young woman. 

The author presents very admirably 
the poetic side of mountain life, even lift- 
ing the spirit of its feuds into something 
like rude knight errantry. He thinks 
these people are still cotemporary with 
our pioneer forefathers, that they have 
not changed with the passing of a hun- 
dred years over their mountains because 
they have been lost out of our times. 
The spirit of the twentieth century has 
not yet reached them, hidden away in the 
green coves, and among the spurs of that 
upper world where the earth rises, upon 
its elbows into the heaven of heavens. 
The story progresses with that fascinat- 
ing interest we always take in the fiercely 
truthful lives of primitive folk when 
adequately portrayed. And presently we 
realize that while the Cumberland moun- 
taineers may not be civilized to any very 
high degree, they have sensibilities, and 
their own deeper delicacies of mind more 
highly developed along the lines of grav- 
ity and personal pride than we shall find 
in certain cultured circles of society. 

Ths is one of the features that distin- 
guishes Mr. Fox’s story from Miss Mac- 
Gowan’s novel. There is no philosophy 
of life in the latter, beyond one or two 
newspaper paragraphs about bringing a 
knowledge of law to the mountaineers, 
who never get it till too late, when they 
have been handcuffed by it. Her book is 
simply a-rude, unvarnished picture of 
mountain folk drawn with a-cool literal- 
ness which brings into the foreground all 
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their coarseness, with little of the finer 
touches of intelligence to soften it. 
Judith’s animal-like hunt for a lover in 
the first chapter is set forth with a kind 
of offensive relish by the author which 
really caricatures the girl, and must sure- 
ly misrepresent the womanhood of the 
mountains ‘in that Miss MacGowan ap- 
pears to have left out something which 
would have made Judith’s forward man- 
ner naive rather than deliberately immod- 
est. Her silence and withdrawal from 
the man-chase later scarcely atones for 
that first offense. But, however we may 
object to this dramatic ruthlessness at the 
expense of maidenhood, Miss MacGowan 
shows a more intimate acquaintance than 
does Mr. Fox with the social manner- 
isms and speech of the mountaineers. 
And both are to be congratulated upon 
the reality, freshness and charm of their 
natural scenery. 

Will Harbin’s last book may well have 
silenced his most ardent admirers. From 
the critic’s point of view, we cannot deny 
that it is one of his best stories. The 


characters in it are as real as the earth. 
(Somehow Harbin has always managed 


to get beyond romantic hearsay in his fic- 
tion, and what he writes is so literal of 
life that many readers miss the fact that 
this is the very virtue of his art.) And 
he has not failed to underscore a moral 
in the tale, as homely as righteousness 
usually is when it has been bred in the 
simple hearts of a few decent but unfash- 
ionable folk. Yet it is impossible to give 
the reader an inkling of the most inter- 
esting features of the story, because they 
are so scandalously improper. If the au- 
thor had clothed the effort of the preach- 
er to seduce the girl, or the village “fast 
lady’s” effort to seduce the go-go-ood hero 
with the moral phrasing used by the most 
advanced writers of indecent fiction, we 
might have managed to discuss the deli- 
cate details of the sin in the story, but 
he has written it all out with a kind of 
staring simplicity, as if he had just seen 
right and wrong turned out of the Gar- 
den of Eden without wearing apparel. 
One naturally associates Harbin with 
pastoral views of life, but there is not a 
man in the country who can show with 
such diabolical accuracy how animal 
ecstasy may be mistaken for spiritual 
enthusiasm, not one who can so com- 
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pletely divest both worldly and religious 
cynicism of its fashion, and present it 
unadorned from the lips of old earth- 
hardened humanity. We do not recom- 
mend the book, but it is a good one. And 
marked copies might be sent with excel- 
lent moral effect to that really small num- 
ber of superficially eloquent but moral- 
ly idiotic young preachers. When a man 
cannot detect the difference between a 
hymn-tune and his own procreating in- 
stinct he is in danger of hell fire and 
ought to know it, even if he has to be 
told. i 


Channing’s American History 


PROFESSOR CHANNING’S second vol- 
ume* opens with the English restoration 
of 1660, and the return of king and cour- 
tiers, “poorer in purse even than they 
were in morals,” and carries the story to 
the eve of the revolution when the colon- 
ists, “in all that constitutes nationality,” 
were quite a separate nation from “that 
empire from which they had sprung.” It 
not only covers the hundred years be- 
tween 1660 and 1760, but it shows as no 
other history from a single hand has 
done how the great transformation came 
about which split the course of imperial 
development and started the portentous 
deviation. The difference grew natural- 
ly, inevitably, and almost unnoticed on 
either side, until at the close of the 
French wars the alienation in govern- 
ment and interest was complete. 

The difficulties of this second volume 
have been greater than. any the author 
will encounter again. The period of be- 
ginnings— of spectacular Plymouth 
Rocks and one-legged (if, indeed, he was 
one-legged) Stuyvesants—was well over 
before 1760, while the dramatic interests 
of the revolution did not fill the stage 
until after this date. The century has 
been the stumbling block of historians 
generally. Either they have jumped 
boldly over it or else they have floun- 
dered in the intricacies of its thirteen-fold 
constitutional development. More than 
this, the genius of Parkman has over-de- 
veloped a single side of its history. .The 
French and Indian wars were indeed of 
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consequence in the century before the 
Revolution, but they were not its whole, 
or its chief history. Other writers have 
been content to make this period a cen- 
tury of wars because of Parkman’s ready 
guidance. Professor Channing’s work is 
startling in that he cuts down his French 
wars to their fair proportion in one- 
eighth of the volume, and devotes the 
space thus rescued to the institutional 
growth of the colonies. 

Not infrequently the bickerings between 
Governors and Legislatures and popular 
factions, in which American liberties 
found their birth, are tedious in the read- 
ing, but the author has done the best that 
can be done with a difficult job. His 
style is always clear and precise. The 
same conscious authority which marked 
his first volume is here, too. The hand 
of the master is imprest on every page. 

Occasionally, gleams of luminous 
humor lighten the traveler thru the dack 
century. George Fox, for instance, tur- 
bulent, overbearing, deadly in earnest, 
marches up and down the streets shout- 
ing “Woe to the bloody city of Litch- 
field.” He went to the market place with 
the same.cry and marveled that no man 
laid hands on him—and so do we.” Wil- 
liam Penn and his father, with their mu- 
tual dislikes appear. But when the son 
defends himself in court the old fighting 
Admiral begins to understand him. “He 
paid his son’s fine, welcomed him to the 
side of his deathbed, and then past away 
to that part of the unseen world which 
was appropriated for the eternal resi- 
dence of the second Charles and his com- 
panions.” 

This second volume continues the im- 
pression of the first. We have still what 
promises to be the most important his- 
tory of the United States since George 
Bancroft’s. By co-operation other hands 
have coveréd the field. Other scholarship 
has illuminated portions of it. But no 
other scholar has had at once the attain- 
ment with which to carry thru a complete 
history, and the courage to attempt it. 


& 

The Principles of Anthropology and So- 
ciology in Their Relations to Criminal 
Procedure. By Maurice Parmelee. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Parmelee strikes for advance 
ground in the treatment of the criminal. 
His work is not original, but it is useful 
in furnishing us in English, in digested 
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form, the theories of “the three founders 

of the new science of criminology’”— 

Lombroso, Ferri and Garofalo, In the 

new criminal procedure, “moral respon- 

sibility should be abolished as a funda- 
mental criterion of criminality,” and the 
dangerousness of the criminal to society 
should be the basis. The author points 
out that the reforms which have been 
adopted in this country have not been 
grounded on a scientific study of the 
criminal so much as on a reformation of 
the criminal by empirical methods. Such 
have been the juvenile court, probation 
and the indeterminate sentence. The dis- 
semination of such ideas as are contained 
in this volume will tend to modify our 
conceptions as to the responsibility of 
criminals, so that in course of time they 
will be treated more as diseased members 
of society. The inability to realize the 
ideal method is recognized by the author 
in his quotation from Maurice de Fleury 

(“The Soul of the Criminal”) : 

“At the present time, if the tribunal and 
courts of assizes dared to show themselves 
gentle, to put a criminal in the hospital as a 
sick person, and if they refused to administer 
to him social vengeance. punishment, the peo- 
ple would not understand, and far from having 
recourse to them, would take justice into their 
own hands.” 

Tho American judges and lawyers may 

look with cynicism and skepticism on 

such a volume, students of sociology will 
find it helpful in working toward a loftier 
basis of treatment for the criminal. 

& 

A Grand Army Man. By Harvey J. O’Hig- 
gins. [Founded on the play by David 
Belasco, Pauline Phelps, and Marion 
Short.] Century Co. $1.50. 

It was only David Warfield’s charac- 
terization of Wes Bigelow, and the 
superlative management of David Belas- 
co, that saved the rather trite play, “A 
Grand Army Man”; as a theatrical ven- 
ture it failed to make large appeal, altho 
the possibilities bound up in the subject 
were infinite. As a prose writer, Mr. 
O’Higgins not only possesses tempera- 
ment, but keen insight; therefore his 
selection as the one to turn the play into 
a novel meant that he would do some- 
thing more than novelize the piece; he 
has accomplished his task in as agreeable 
a manner as the process will allow. He 
has not depended slavishly upon the Be- 
lasco text, altho the story is substantially 
the same. But he has poured his own 
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originality into the work, rounding out 
in word pictures that which Mr. Warfield 
so adequately brought out in his acting. 
Mr. O’Higgins has touched the rdle of 
Wes Bigelow with a rich humanity that 
points to his full understanding of the 
type over and above his familiarity with 
the Belasco play. In format, the book is 
attractive, with the excellent drawings by 
Martin Justice. 

Poems. By Charles Sprague Smith. 

York: A. Wessels Co. 

A. Wessels Co., New York, issues 
Poems by Charles Sprague Smith, whose 
work is in the education of the people 
thru the People’s Institute of this city, 
but who, like many others, has felt the 
lure of melody. This little volume opens 
with his college poems; then follow 
verses written during a- succeeding 
period of several years in Europe, and it 
concludes with the more serious aspira- 
tion of purposeful manhood. We thus 
pass from “The Hills of Amherst” to 
“Liberty” and “Fraternity” and the 
voices of the people: 


“One struggle more, supreme endeavor, 
Then peace, not war, shall rule the earth; 
For brotherhood shall come to birth 
And every chain be loosed forever.” 
The thoughts exprest are inspiring and 
the feeling sympathetic. 


New 


5d 
The World I Live In. 
The Century Co. $1.20. 


Miss Helen Keller exemplifies the ex- 


By Helen Keller. 


istence of a seventh sense. Her blindness 
is not a deprivation; in a certain way, it 
constitutes a peculiar acquisition. Thru- 
out her small volume of essays a new 
world is opened up for our consideration, 
a new standard of physical and spiritual 
values is formulated. The sense of touch 
is raised in dignity to that plane where its 
mere physical, muscular usefulness be- 
comes endowed with deeper, more per- 
manent interpretative qualities. The 
sense of smell, which Miss Keller claims 
the world has looked upon as the “fallen 
angel” among sensations, brings to her 
varied subtle qualities born of the very 
fact that she is blind. Perhaps the mystic 
atmosphere which permeates The World 
I Live In is well exemplified in such a 
senter.ce as this, in her seventh essay, 
“Relative Values of the Senses” : 

“The loss of:smell for a few days gave me a 


clearer idea than I had ever had what it is to 
be blinded sucdenly, helplessly.” 


-humbugs as 
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This imaginative instinct, which, tc judge 
by this volume, is wonderfully cultivated. 
brings her in finer contact with the world 
of light, and illumines her world of dark- 
ness. Asa writer Miss Keller’s optimism 
is the product of a wholesome philosophy ; 
she has humor, as her preface will show, 
and even tho some would like her to 
write of herself self-consciously, she hap- 
pily escapes that error-; tho the essays are 
filled with the personal value, their mean- 
ing has wide and valuable application. 
Her optimism is not the result of mere 
acceptance, for her sight has grown be- 
yond the necessity for eyes. There is 
something psychic, something mystical, 
yet at the same time somethiny sane 
about her contact with the world. 


& 


Other Days. Being Chronicles and Memo- 
ries of the Stage. By William Winter. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $3.00. 

There is no one living who has better 
perspective of the. American stage than 
Mr. William Winter, veteran critic of the 
New York Tribune. When he writes of 
Other Days, the reminiscent touch is 
fraught with a quality of sadness that 
betokens him as one of the last of a rare 
old order. Mr. Winter has seen Booth, 
Jefferson, Forrest, Brougham, Bouci- 
cault, Sothern, and others of a brilliant 
galaxy pass. away; with them all he has 
spent days of intimacy, and the conse- 
quence is, his book of recollections car- 
ries with its genial manner a certain tone 
of authority. A man.who lives in Other 
Days can. hardly be said to view the 
present from its vital angle. Mr. Win- 
ter, therefore, as a professional critic, is 
antagonistic to the so-called modern note 
in drama. The only mention he makes 
of Ibsen in his Other Days, occurs in his 
chapter on John McCullough, where he 
writes that in those times 
“There was no thought of devoting the theater 
to the exposition of physical disease, or to the 
analysis of morbid emotion and degenerate 
physical propensities. His [McCullough’s] 
breezy laugh would have blown the Ibsen bub- 
ble from the stage. He would have set the 
heel of amused contempt on all such sickly 
Maeterlinck, Sudermann and 
Shaw.” 

In this manner he disposes of the realistic, 

symbolistic and satiric dramatists of our 

time. Yet in all he writes Mr. Winter 

exhibits a grace that is possest by few liv- 

ing critics of the theater. His book js in- 
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dicative of his rich experience, and has a 
certain permanent worth as an addition 
to the literature of the American stage. 
Its narrative quality is balanced by a crit- 
ical and literary side that is as agreeable, 
even if it is not quite as classic, as Elia’s 
opinions concerning the actors and the 
dramas of his day. 


& 


Realities and Ideals. By Frederick Harrison. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1908. $1.75. 

The essential characteristic. of Mr. 
Harrison’s writing is always earnestness, 
tho he often buries it in bland humor or 
carries it home with stinging wit. He 
writes because he has something that he 
feels ought to be said. Such a man is 
apt to be controversial, and Mr. Harri- 
son often holds a brief, and tho he en- 
joys the arts of peace, he clearly takes 
delight in war. There is much that is 
retrospective and personal in the present 
volume of forty-four selected essays on 
social, political, literary and artistic 
topics, essays that span a period of over 
forty years. Those on Canon Liddon, 
his college neighbor, Sir James Knowles, 
Sir Charles Cookson and Ruskin have 


this quality, and those on Paris share it. 
Discriminating estimates of Sir Leslie 
Stephen and Francis Newman are given; 
the latter is particularly welcome, for the 
Newmans always had the’ fascination of 


mystery, while Stephen’s personality 
seems never to have really gone beyond 
his immediate acquaintance. The au- 
thor’s position as a Positivist is frequent- 
ly in evidence, and Herbert Spencer 
comes in for a posthumous reminder of 
old misdeeds, in the midst of a generous 
estimate of him as “the most prominent 
English philosopher of the nineteenth 
century.” The subject blends, as it 
should, in the timely discussions of civil 
and religious marriage, and in several 
of the essays on governmental topics. 
The group of essays on woman, her fu- 
ture, her realm and her work is of cur- 
rent and-lasting value, for they forcibly, 
and with a good degree of reverence, 
meet the revolutionary criticism of the 
day with such a statement of the’ grounds 
of the orthodox or tried beliefs of Chris- 
tendom on woman’s sphere as must be 
reckoned with: 

“No thoughtful man or woman denies that 
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the cry of ‘Votes for Women’ cannot be sepa- 
rated from the entire consensus of the do- 
mestic, social and spiritual existence of woman 
as a sex distinct from man. Education, man- 
ners, social philosophy, religion, are all essen- 
tially involved in the change. It is no mere 
affair of constituencies and House of Com- 
mons. It affects life on a thousand sides.” 
An extended philosophic review of the 
relations of “England and France,” hav- 
ing in view the peace of Europe, closes 
with this forgivable note of triumph: 
“After forty-four years I reissue it [the 
Essay] in the year of European entientes 
to which I looked forward not in vain.” 
Let us hope Mr. Harrison may live to 
add such a note to the scheme he out- 
lines here for a representative House of 
Lords or Senate in England. 


& 


The Lay of the Land. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. With Drawings by Elizabeth 
Myers Snagg. Boston and New York: 
Houghten, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

Fifteen brief talks on the small neigh- 
bors that share our home fields—the 
muskrat, the buzzard, the owl, the wood- 
chuck, the hundred other small and 
large, but always busy, souls that have 
bodies to feed and must feed them 
chiefly when we are not looking—that is, 
not looking closely.. But Mr. Dallas 
Sharp looks closely and makes us in love 
with that kind of keen, searching, suc- 
cessful use of our senses. He is a born 
naturalist, a true lover of Nature, and 
has the art which is not easily acquired 
—the art of Thoreau, of John Bur- 
roughs, of Gilbert White, of Selborne— 
of making interest where we poor, sight- 
less creatures make a dead loss of our 
time. He sees, where we only oversee. 
On a dozen or more acres near Boston— 
whether they are imaginary acres or not 
we have not taken the trouble to inquire 
—he raises turnips and chickens and 
other New England comestibles. But 
he raises better things—the fox, from 
his rocky den; the muskrat, from his 
house, his solida domus of mud-and-reed 
mortar; the woodchuck, from his winter 
cavern below the roots, five feet under 
ground; and, withal, he inspires the 
reader with the charm of barnyard phil- 
osophy, and so raises our spirits, as we 
read, that for a little while we forget 
railroad rebates and the cares of bank 
stock. This is just now the great and 
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desirable “raising,” and he who can do 
it-as well as Mr. Sharp does it should 
be a companion in every man’s library. 


J 
Literary Notes 


....-Margaret Cameron’s diverting little story 
of The Bachelor and the Baby has been put 
into book form by the Harpers. It is just the 
right size to slip into the pocket when going 
on a short trip and you want something to 
read other than a newspaper. (50 cents.) 

....-Small, Maynard & Co. of Boston, 
Mass., have utilized the postal card idea for the 
exploitation of their publication The Letters of 
Jennie Allen to Her Friend, Miss Musgrove, by 
Grace Donworth. They will send the set of 
sixteen cards they issue in this regard to any 
one on application. The following lines from 
one of these postal cards are indicative of sad 
experience on the part of the author—or some 
one else, viz.: “It ain’t an easy jorb to be an 
insurance agent and poke yourself into shops 
and offisses where you ain’t wanted and take 
sass‘ and sometimes hinted you had better 
leave.” Realism can go no further. 

....The Housekeeper’s Week, by Marion 
Harland, is a very helpful volume for the 
housewife. Many wives come to their house- 
keeping with a woeful lack of preparation for 
the business, for such it is, and results are in 
consequence often disastrous. Husbands are 
driven to seek solace in the flowing bowl and 
other sad things arise that could easily be 
avoided, if the wives concerned would only 
read, ponder and inwardly digest The House- 
keeper's Week. The book is a compendium 
of information that will appeal not only to the 
young and inexperienced housekeeper, but also 
to her of longer and wider experience. The 
chapter on Domestic Materia Medica alone is 
worth the price of the entire book. (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $1.50.) 

....Mr. Augustus Thomas has taken his 
successful play, “The Witching Hour,” and 
turned it into a novel for the Harpers ($1.50). 
It is not surprising to find a dramatist in these 
days thus forsaking his medium. Miss Mar- 

ret Mayo has made a story out of her 
“Polly of the Circus,” and every popular stage 
production finds itself novelized on the mor- 
row. Not many years ago we were deluged 
with the dramatized novel; now we have the 
novelized drama. The process of transforma- 
tion is one of filling up the dialogue of the 
play with descriptive passages which might be 
taken as very extensive stage directions. In 
Mr. Thomas’ play, the subject of telepathy 
lends itself readily to such a process of filling, 
and he has done it very cleverly. Novel writ- 
ing of this order is more .or less mechanical, 
but the framework of “The Witching Hour” 
is sufficiently effective to make a story of con- 
siderable interest. The illustrations consist of 


scenes from the stage production. 


:...The Standard Domestic Science Cook 
Book as compiled and arranged by William H. 
Lee and Jennie A. Hansey (author of the 
“Century Cook Book”) contains some fourteen 
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hundred famous recipes adapted for homes, 
hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, picnics 
and entertainments. The volume is well class- 
ified and the housewife wishing to find. a meth- 
od of cooking a given dish can easily find the 
department in which the receipt is given. In 
the department of menus there appears‘a wide 
range and she is a very difficult housekeeper 
who cannot find something that will suit there- 
in. If all the ideas in the book could be car- 
ried out everything would run on ball bearings 
in the household, but to accomplish all this 
there are some difficulties to be overcome. 
This fact, however, does not detract from the 
value of the Domestic Science Cook Book. The 
color plates are not much, but they are illumin- 
ating. The patent thumb index to departments 
is good. (Chicago: Laird & Lee, $2.50). 


rr) 
Pebbles 


SENIoR TO PHOTOGRAPHER—Which way shall 
I turn my eye? 

Photographer—Toward that’ sign, please. 

(Sign reads) —“Terms cash.” — Cornell 
Widow. 


Master—What is the date of the battle of 
Waterloo? 

Pupil—I don’t know, ‘sir. 

Master—It is a simple matter, if you haven't 
a good memory, to employ some mechanical 
method to aid you. In this case, for instance, 
take the twelve apostles and the half of their 
number, which makes eighteen. Multiply them 
by 100; that makes 1800. Now, take the twelve 
apostles again and add a quarter to their num- 
ber, which makes fifteen. Add it all up to- 
gether, which makes 1815, the date you want. 
Quite simple, you see; and you can always re- 
member dates by using that system.—Psycho- 
logical Review. 


WF come upon the auto standing upon the 
brow of the hill. 

“Hello,” he says to the chauffeur. “Broken 
down ?” 

“No, sir,” he responds. 

“Out of gasoline?” 

“No, sir. We have plenty.” 

“Tire punctured ?” 


“No, sir. The tires are in perfect condi- 
tion.” 

“Lost your way?” 

“No, sir. The country hereabouts is.very 
familiar.” 


“Dropt something from the auto?” 

“No, sir. Nothing of the sort.” 

“Then why are you standing here? Why 
are you not shooting down the hill and across 
the level at a terrific speed?” 

“T do not care to do that,” says the owner 
of the machine, who has been silent until this 
moment. “I had my auto stopt here so that I 
might enjoy the magnificent view from this 
elevation.’ 

With a frightened glance at him, we tur~ 
and hasten to the nearest town, to warn the 
officials that an evidently insane person is at 
large in an automobile—Kansas City Inde- 
pendent. 
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The Elections 


Tue Presidential election has conclud- 
ed much as has been anticipated from the 
beginning; Mr. Taft has been elected. 
To an intelligent man the conclusion was 
settled by the nomination of Mr. Bryan 
as the Democratic candidate. Governor 
Johnson, or almost any other man, would 
have been a stronger candidate. But the 
nomination of Mr. Bryan was fated, fixt, 
imposed on the party, by his own assur- 
ance of it, and the folly of a band of his 
obsessed followers. Twice was not 
enough to convince them. Now they 
have had a third lesson, and that ends 
him as’ national leader, and gives some 
chance for the reorganization of the 
Democratic party, if it is not. quite too 
late. It may be nearly time for the radi- 
cal element in the Democratic party 
which has followed him. and the smaller 
radical parties, and the discontented of 
all. parties, to join forces and give us a 
semi-socialist party against which will be 
gathered the more conservative Demo- 
crats and Republicans. We shall see. 

Mr. Bryan gets, practically, only the 
solid South. Even Missouri goes against 
him, and so does West Virginia, while 

















his vote in other Southern States is re- 


duced. But multitudes voted for him 
out of fealty to their party who are quite 
content that he is defeated. The slender 
but persistent Democratic vote in those 
Gulf States is one of the comedies of 
American politics. 

There are facts in this election that 
give occasion for serious concern, and 
chiefly, the fact that the people who 
chose Mr. Taft for President chose 
either Democratic Governors or gave Re- 
publican Governors a very much smaller 
vote. Thus Ohio gave Taft about 75,000 
majority, but gave Harmon, Democrat, 
25,000 majority. There is a difference 
of 100,000 votes. It needs explanation. 
Is Ohio normally a Democratic State? 
Of course, in this case, there were local 
issues involved, particularly the temper- 
ance issue, but this does not fully explain 
it. In New York Taft had a majority of 
200,000, but Hughes’s majority was only 
70,000. Minnesota gave Taft 90,000 ma- 
jority, but gave Johnson, Democrat, 25,- 
000 majority ; but that is an old story and 
stands by itself. How are these discrep- 
ancies to be explained ? 

Partly, as in Ohio and Indiana, by 
local conditions. State questions are 
quite apart from national questions, and 
partisanship ought not to count so much 
locally. But that is not all. We doubt 
not that a, very large number of Demo- 
crats voted for Taft, and that because 
they were influenced by business inter- 
ests. Particularly during the last two or 
three weeks of the campaign a strong 
drift settled in toward the Republican 
candidate. Voters, and chiefly artisans 
and workingmen, wanted their jobs, and 
they feared that the election of Bryan 
would prolong the business depression, 
and that Taft’s election would tend to re- 
sumption of work and business prosper- 
ity. ‘The workingmen were urged by 
Mr. Gompers to vote for Bryan, and 
doubtless Bryan and Gompers are tre- 
mendously disappointed that they did not 
respond. They accepted Roosevelt’s as- 
surance rather than that of Gompers or 
Debs, for they valued their jobs more 
than they did the injunction promise. 
They wanted good times to come back, 
and they rightly wn tee that this meant 
Taft. 
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Connected with this is. another very 
serious drift which the political journals 
do not seem to notice, but which the im- 
partial observer discovers. The Catholic 
vote, and particularly the Democratic 
Irish vote, was turned to Taft. This is 
not exactly in addition to the labor vote, 
for this Irish Catholic vote’ is mainly 
composed of laborers. With them the 
two influences combined to transfer their 
normal ballots from Bryan to Taft. 
None of the Catholic journals had any- 
thing to say against Taft; they praised 
him. They remembered that he went to 
Rome to settle the Friar question; that 
as Governor of the Philippines, and as 
Secretary of: War in control of the 
Philippines, of Porto Rico and Cuba, he 
has dealt full justice to the Catholics, 
while Catholic governments have been 
hostile. Accordingly, Archbishop Harty 
wrote from Manila the expression of his 
confidence in and admiration for Mr. 
Taft; and after the election the Pope 
cabled his congratulations. There are 
hundreds of thousands of these Demo- 
cratic Catholics who have voted for Taft, 
multitudes of whom voted for Roosevelt 


four years ago, and for the same reason. 
It is also to be observed that other causes 
are breaking up the clannish Irish soli- 
darity. The younger generation mingle 
more freely with the native citizenship 


and are affected thereby. Also a multi- 
tude of them are offended by the alliance 
of the sdloon with the Democratic party. 
The most effective temperance societies 
are with Catholic churches, and the bish- 
ops and priests are very emphatic on the 
subject. Social relations also have their 
influence, and in the North social influ- 
ence goes with the Republican party, as 
in the South with the Democratic. It is 
a very important political problem 
whether this detachable Catholic, and 
particularly Irish Catholic, vote can be 
kept for the Republican party. We be- 
lieve a large part of it will be, but not the 
saloon vote. It may be otherwise with 
the German vote, whether Catholic or 
Irish, for that is not yet divorced from 
its beer. 

Certain journals have much abused 
Mr. Roosevelt for his pronunciamentos 
in the few weeks before the election, but 
they have had great influence. He has 
shown great political quickness in all this. 


_peace with his Ohio rival. 
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When Mr. Hearst produced his first 
batch of letters, Mr. Roosevelt turned 
them instantly not only against Bryan, 
but in favor of Taft. ‘hese letters com- 
pelled. Haskell’s withdrawal as treasurer 
of the Democratic campaign, and Roose- 
velt asked what confidence the people 
could have in a candidate who chose 
Haskell as his nearest friend and adviser. 
Hearst’s Foraker letters exposed a Re- 
publican, but Roosevelt instantly publisht 
a letter showing that Taft had months 
before repudiated Foraker, because he 
did not represent the principles for which 
he was pledged, and for that reason he 
would enter into no agreement with him; 
and this at a time when it would seem as 
if all political sagacity urged him to make 
Mr. Roose- 
velt used this ereatly to Mr. Taft’s ad- 
vantage, and his succeeding proclama- 
tions on business prosperity were very 
effective. 

And Mr. Taft’s own speeches helped 
him. It was wise, with such an antag- 
onist, that Mr. Taft should show himself 
to the people. His addresses were excel- 
lent, plain, courageous and effective. 
They appealed to the workingmen, eyen 
when he stoutly defended his injunction 
decisions. He gave the impression of a 
judicious man, of known great experi- 
ence, who had been successful in every 
task he had undertaken, and who could 
be matched favorabkfwith an orator of 
multitudinous schémes, but utterly with- 
out practical éxperience in government. 

It is to be observed that the people took 
seriously only the two main candidates. 
The Socialists hoped to capture the work- 
ingmen’s votes, and claimed that their 
400,000 votes of four years ago would 
swell to 1,000,000. It is-doubtful if they 
have ingreased by 50 per cent. Socialism 
does not seem practical in this country. 
In Europe it is devoted largely to reforms 
which here are considered within the old 
parties, so that a Socialist party is not so 
much needed. The Hearst party—for it 
is his private amusement—and the Pro- 
hibition party, and all the rest, are neg- 
ligible quantities, and have no use and no 
future. Of these the Prohibition party’s 
aim is far better achieved thru the old 
parties, and it is strange that the man- 
agers do not see it. They are as blind as 


the Garrisonian Abolitionists, who kept 
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on denouncing political parties while they 
were left behind, a mere remnant, and a 
political party carried on the purpose they 
had in view. 

The Rockefeller incident had no effect. 
It startled and frightened the Repub- 
licans for a day, but the President, who 
was every minute on deck, instantly 
turned it aside, as did Mr. Taft. His 
declaration for Taft did not hurt him at 
all. It only proved the suspicion of the 
people for the doings of the Standard 
Oil and its two representatives. It was 
not easy to believe that Mr. Rockefeller 
was really a friend of Taft, any more 
than Mr. Archbold. 

Of the State elections, ithe most im- 
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portant and interesting was that in New 
York, and Mr. Hughes’s election by 
70,000 majority was a magnificent trib- 
ute not only to him, but also to the elec- 


torate. Taft actually carried Greater 
New York, which is Tammany’s own 
possession, and Hughes had a splendid 
vote. Against him were all the Devil's 
forces, all graft and gambling and whis- 
ky. For him were the decent, law- 
abiding citizens. It was really a fight 
between the Churches and what they rep- 
resent, and the Saloon and what it repre- 
sents. Mr. Hughes made a magnificent 
campaign. Apart from Taft he was the 
greatest force, as proved by his admir- 
able addresses, when he left his own fight 
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at home to help that of his party in the 
country. He returned with a big task 
before him, went over the State, fought 
the machine, captured the people simply 
by his straightforward honesty and brave 
simplicity, and the people not only gave 


him a triumphant election, but they. 


buried the racetrack Senators who had 
opposed him. If he can now carry his 
program for direct primaries and a re- 
formed ballot law thru the Legislature, 
he will be a principal national character 
in the future. Meanwhile, Tammany 
does not care very much for national 


issues ; it is more Tammany than Demo-. 


crat, interested only in its own gold mine 
at home, and disturbed only. by factional 
fights within itself. Boss Murphy may 
have to go. 

Congress. will still be Republican, but 
by a slightly smaller majority. Cannon 
will be Speaker. Taft will call a special 
session of Congress to consider tariff re- 
form, and Roosevelt will go to Africa and 
leave the new President to run the coun- 
try, content with such a successor. Will 
he return to enter the Senate? Why not? 


s 
Morse and the Panic 


It is something more than a matter of 
merely local interest that Charles W. 
Morse has been convicted in New York 
and sentenced to be imprisoned for fif- 
teen years. Morse was one of a small 
group of speculators and financial trick- 
sters who precipitated the panic—if, in- 
deed, they did not actually cause it—by 
violations of law in connection with na- 
tional banks which they controlled. 
Morse, Heinze and the Thomases were 
not bankers. They had obtained control 
of banks in order that they might use the 
deposits of other people’s money in spec- 
ulation, in tie promotion of such con- 
cerns as Morse’s Ice Trust and the ob- 
scure copper company which so embar- 
rassed Heinze that the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank was forced to ask the Clear- 
ing House Association for help. 

That appeal, in the middle of October 
a year ago, opened the door for panic, 
for it was followed by the forced with- 
drawal of all these tricksters from their 
banks. This alarmed the public. Fright 
caused demand for deposited money, 
runs on banks and trust companies in 
New York, then similar runs elsewhere, 
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the locking up and ‘hoarding of funds, a 
paralysis of industry, and much misery 
throughout the country. The institutions 
and bankers with whom these speculators 
had been intimately or even casually as- 
sociated suffered first of allkand most se- 
verely by reason of the manifestation of 
public distrust: Barney, the head of the 
great Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
who soon afterward committed suicide, 
was one who had been associated to some 
extent with Morse. Everybody knows 
the experience of his company. These 
were the beginnings of our great panic 
disturbance, and they were confined to 
New York. Presently distrust was ex- 
cited elsewhere, and from the country’s 
money center the panic movement was 
transmitted even to the Pacific Coast. 

We recall briefly these facts to show 
why every one who has suffered on ac- 
count of the panic may reasonably feel 
an interest in the case of Morse. Heinze 
is soon to be tried. If the sequence of 
panic events had governed the action of 
the courts, he would have been the first 
to go before a jury. 

Morse is to be punished for violating 
the banking laws, and not for precipitat- 
ing.a panic which has caused so much 
loss and suffering. Considered only as a 
penalty for breaking these laws, his sen- 
tence of fifteen years is a just one. It is 
necessary that such a criminal misuse of 
bank funds as was disclosed by the evi- 
dence should be effectually discouraged. 
As we have said, he obtained control of 
banks, a chain of them, not -as a banker, 
but as a speculator whose purpose was 
to use their funds unlawfully in opera- 
tions on the Stock Exchange and else- 
where. By the use of one bank’s stock 
he bought control of another, and so on 
through a series of similar purchases. 
One bank he was able to buy with its 
own money. From these institutions he 
drew great sums by the use of “dum- 
mies,” one of them being his stenog- 
rapher. With funds so-procured he 
manipulated on the Stock Exchange the 
securities of his outside companies, his 
purpose being to unload upon the public 
at high and virtually fictitious prices, or 
to work prices up and down, taking prof- 
its coming and going. Of his repeated 
and shameless violation of the laws there 
was abundant proof, and it was clear 
also that he had been continually imperil- 
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ing the interests of the banks and their 
depositors, to say nothing of what took 
place when the panic came. No one can 
say that his punishment is greater than 
he deserves, or that it is too heavy a pen- 
alty for the offenses with which he was 
charged. Those who bear in mind the 
deplorable effect of the causes to which 
he contributed will be inclined to say that 
he should be punished more severely. 

Morse and the other members of his 
group of panic breeders were promptly 
constrained by the Clearing House au- 
thorities to give up their official positions 
in the banks when the appeal for help 
was made. It was unfortunate, as we 
said at the time, that such persons had 
been permitted to obtain control of na- 
tional banks. They could have been dis- 
couraged and excluded by the disap- 
proval of the conservative banking inter- 
ests of New York. Thanks to Governor 
Hughes, the recommendations of his 
commission, and the excellent work of 
Superintendent Williams, such a han- 
dling of banking institutions chartered by 
the State of New York has now been 
made very difficult, if not wholly pre- 
vented, by new laws. If for the protec- 
tion of national banks we must look only 
to statutes and the enforcement of them, 
the Morse’ case shows that some addi- 
tional legislation is needed. 


2 
President of All the People 


WE often hear it said that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is President of 
all its people; and one and another con- 
clusion is drawn from it as to his proper 


conduct. It is true, he is President of 
all the people; but let us distinguish, let 
us define. 

The President is chosen to execute the 
laws which Congress has enacted. Those 
laws are obligatory on all the people. It 
is the duty of the President, as President 
of all the people, to execute those laws 
impartially, universally, with no favor- 
itism for one section, or one party, or one 
class, as against any other. He must, for 
all the people, treat Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Socialists, Northerners, Southern- 
ers, millionaires, workingmen, paupers, 
just alike, must equally execute the law 
for or against them; for he is President 
of all the people. 

But as President he has another func- 
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tion besides that of executing laws. It is 
also his duty to advise Congress what 
laws it should enact, and he 1s a partner 
with Congress in legislative functions. 
‘that a law may become operative he 
signs it, and if he disapproves it he can 
retuse to sign it. He forbids it to become 
a law, he vetoes it. With the right to 
advise Congress goes the right, which he 
also has as citizen, to advise the people. 
To advise Congress is to advise the peo- 
ple. He has just the same right as a 
Congressman has, and can exercise it just 
as freely. 

As an executive enforcing the laws, he 
is President of all the people; but as a 
lawmaker he represents not all the people, 
but ‘that section of the people which has 
put him in office. He is put in office 
not to be silent and indifferent, but to 
represent and accomplish a policy. That 
policy may have to do with a national 
bank, or a tariff, or secession; whatever 
it may be, he has been chosen to repre- 
sent that policy and secure its success. 
Multitudes of citizens oppose that policy ; 
perhaps a large section opposes it, as 
when Abraham Lincoln was elected 
President. In enforcing his policy Abra- 
ham Lincoln was not President of the 
whole country, but of the ruling majority 
of it. To be sure, it was ultimately in the 
interest of the whole country, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln so believed; but so far as 
the popular will and judgment and action 
were concerned, he represented the ma- 
jority of one section, and did not repre- 
sent the majority of the other. 

Now, equally, President Roosevelt, or 
any other President, has the right to urge 
and support, in any legal way that is 
open to any other citizen, and by major 
right to himself, that policy which the 
majority of the people have elected him 
to support, and, further, any other policy 
which may come up and which he be- 
lieves to be right and wise for the coun- 
try as a whole, even if the majority of 
the people have not uttered their voice 
upon it. The fact that the Constitution 
assigns him the extraordinary power to 
help make any new legislation whatever, 
or to veto it, gives him this pre-eminent 
tight to address Congress or address the 
people on the subject. 

Now, let us apply this. principle and 
this distinction to Mr. Roosevelt’s con- 
duct in relation to the late campaign. He 
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is a conscientious man. He wants to do 
his full duty as citizen and as President. 
He believed that the policies he has urged 
were and are for the welfare of the coun- 
try. He believed that the best man to 
cary them on as his successor was Wil- 
liam H: Taft. He also knew that the 
people trusted him and that his recom- 
mendations would have great weight. 
We can see no reason why he 'should be 
blamed, or why he was not justified in 
thinking it his right and duty to urge Mr. 
Taft’s nomination with all emphasis. It 
would not have been right for him to 
punish officials under him if they worked 
for Hughes, or Knox, or Cannon, or Fair- 
banks, or Foraker. We have not heard 
that he did so. He only did what any 
citizen had the right to do, and pre-emi- 
nentiy President Roosevelt. There is no 
political ethics which forbids a President 
to recommend his successor. It is mere 
advice, and the people will take it only 
if they trust his honesty and wisdom. So 
the President has not been slow in urg- 
ing the people, particularly in these last 
few weeks, to vote for Mr. Taft. - It may 
be a question whether he has overdone 
the matter, and we think his forward- 
ness has been unseemly; but that is a 
question simply of measure and seemli- 
ness, not of essential impropriety. If 
he, as a matter of conscience, believed 
that there was danger of the people 
making a very great mistake in the elec- 
tion, one that would be a misfortune 
to the country, and if he further knew 
that his word would have great influ- 
ence, we cannot see but he was justi- 
fied in speaking freely, and he would 
have felt himself at fault if he had not 
thus spoken. It was a matter of con- 
science with him; he felt that he had no 
right to keep silent and let the country go 
wrong, when the people, or many of 
them, trusted him and looked to him 
for light. “President of the whole peo- 
ple?” Yes, and for the whole people, but 
not so President of the whole people that 
he could not give advice that would 
offend a great many people. He did not 
do it as any part of his impartial execu- 
tive functions. 

But we are fold that there is such a 
thing as “pernicious political activity,” 
and that officials under him are forbidden 
to do what he has done. Certainly, and 
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rightly so. Officially, a postmaster’s duty 
is wholly executive and he must be im- 
partial. He is paid to give his time 
wholly and equally to the people of every 


‘political stripe. He has no legislative 


duties, no duties to one party or one sec- 
tion of the people as against another. His 
only function is to serve the interests of 
all and to promote the policies of none. 
That is not the position of the President 
and equally not of his political as well as 
executive advisers in his Cabinet. They . 
qe required to do party service which 
e people have set them to do; the post- 
master is not. 
. This does not mean that the President 
should not use moderation and judgment 
in this as in all his other duties. Of 
course he should. We only wish to make 
clear that he is elected as the political 
adviser for the majority of the people, and 
is not to be blamed if he does this duty. 


o 
President Eliot’s Resignation 


BEYOND all question, President Eliot 
has been for some years the most com- 
manding educational influence in the 
country. He withdraws at the age of 
seventy-five not because he feels unable 
to carry on the duties of his office, but be- 
cause he knows that at his age it is likely 
to be feared that he will lack the energy 
and force of a younger man. It is in the 
order of nature that old men should give 
place to the younger, and they should not 
resent being displaced. A wise man 
keeps himself ready to make way. He 
keeps his resignation, as it were, ever in 
the hands of those he serves. In an 
address to the students President Eliot 
quoted Arnold, of Rugby, as saying that 
a man at the head of a school should 
resign when no longer able to run up- 
stairs two steps at a time. President 
Eliot says he can still do it. We remem- 
ber seeing President Woolsey, after his 
resignation for old age at Yale, running 
up a flight of stairs two steps at a time, 
to introduce a much younger man to the 
father of Yale’s present president. 

It is too soon to write President Eliot’s 
biography. He may have many more 
years of useful work, but without the 
tasks of administration. If he cares for 
retrospection he could give fine memories 
of an active life. But that looks too 
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much like retiring from’ the fray and the 
joy of commanding the future. 

Mr. Eliot was the first president of 
Harvard who was not a special repre- 
sentative of the Humanities. A graduate 
of Harvard in 1853, he was protessor of 
chemistry and author of textbooks on 
chemistry. _But at the same time he was 
a student of the history of education at 
home and abroad, and the new trend de- 
manded a man who, tho devoted to physi- 
cal science, had a larger outlook on uni- 
versal knowledge than comes to the lot of 
most representatives of the older or the 
newer studies. So Harvard has become 
a real university during the forty years 
which will have elapsed when he lays 
down his office. This will be his chal- 
lenge to fame. He has been a great 
executive. He has been able to scan the 
whole wide field of knowledge, the new 
science as well as the old, and to find 
teachers who can not only teach under- 
graduates, but who can inspire post- 
graduates, and themselves be ever adding 
to the sum of human attainments. That 
has been the great movement in educa- 
tion during this last generation. We 
have created universities that have the 
right to stand by the side of those of 
Germany, France and Great Britain. 

And yet there is another influence 
which President Eliot has exerted of 
which we speak with less assured confi- 
dence of its value; we mean that which 
has given us the elective system. The 
older system of education laid down a 
definite, fixt curriculum, which all college 
students were expected to follow, and 
which should give a broad culture—some 
Latin and Greek and German or French, 
some mathematics, some science, some 
history and philosophy—and whose aims 
should not be professional, but for gen- 
eral culture. It supposed that, after this 
period of general culture, the young man 
would be prepared to choose wisely his 
special purpose in life, and then enter on 
his professional studies. The elective 
system supposes that the boy entering 
college, or at least when he has been two 
years there, will be competent to select 
what studies as may please him, either 
for their value or their ease, or which 
may be in the line of his future work, 
and then devote himself to these, omit- 
ting the others. Thus, as the system is 
now being developed, the college ends 
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with the two first years, and the two last 
years run into the university or profes- 
sional course. Indeed, President Eliot 
would reduce the four college years to 
three, if the student chooses. One aim 
seems to be to get the student thru the 
university at an earlier age. 

Of course, the elective system has been 
often sadly abused and has been applied 
too early in the course. It accommodates 
lazy students, who can pick out easy 
courses and easy professors. If electives 
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are not allowed too early and are not too 
numerous, they may be useful for ambi- 


tious young men. But they often allow 
students to learn next to nothing of great 
branches of human knowledge. We 
would have the Grecian know some 
chemistry and the chemist know some 
Greek. The system at its best makes 
good specialists, but not wide scholars. 
We question the wisdom of hurrying 
men into the bread-and-butter business ; 
it is better to lengthen rather than shorten 
the period of preparation. In these days, 
when there is so much to be learned, it 
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seems a pity to reduce the years given to 
broadening one’s intelligence. We doubt 
very much whether the current notion 
that the modern college is two or three 
years in advance of that of forty or fifty 
years ago is justified. 

Whatever the extent to which the elec- 
tive system shall finally be approved, one 
cannot undervalue President Eliot’s influ- 
ence in secondary education. He has 
been the leader of those who have sought 
to co-ordinate it with the higher educa- 
tion in this country ; and our high schools 
and academies will long feel his influence, 
as well as our universities. 

And yet it is as the man, the noble 
citizen, as one of those to whom the coun- 
try has looked for right direction on 
many a question of public interest; the 
strong, wise, four-square, manly man, 
and not merely as president of Harvard 
University and leader of all educational 
movements, that President Eliot is hon- 
ored. He is one of our country’s great 
men. We do not look on him as vener- 
able, for that term seems to connote the 
peaceful inaction of age. We see him 
still able to lead us, one of those men 
Cicero admired, whose years still retain 
their youthful energy. Long may he ad- 
vise, even tho he ceases to direct, the 
progress of Harvard University, and for 
many years may his ripe wisdom lead to 
right conclusions the various policies of 


our nation. 
s&s 


Ex-President Roosevelt as Editor 


The Outlook announces that, after his 
retirement from the Presidency, Mr. 
Roosevelt will accept a position on its 
editorial staff, and that, on his return 
from Africa, he will hold a desk in the 
office and will write exclusively for that 
magazine on political and social topics. 
We heartily congratulate our contempo- 
rary on its enterprise and success, 

It is proper that an ex-President should 
do something. It is not creditable to him 
that he should settle down into innocuous 
and inutile desuetude of service. It has 
sometimes been thought that any lower 
position is unworthy of one who has held 
so exalted a station. It is not so. The 
man who can work, but will not, out of 
vulgar pride, is most unworthy. Such a 
man was not John Quincy Adams, whom, 
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on retiring from the Presidency, Massa- 
chusetts did not send to the Senate, but 
whom his Congressional district gladly 
made its representative, and kept the Old 
Man Eloquent in his seat from 1831 till 
the day he died in 1848, stricken by 
paralysis, in the Speaker’s room in the 
Capitol, saying, “I am content.” Very 
proud was his district of their Congress- 
man, whose best and bravest work was 
done in Congress, in defense of liberty 
and in defiance of slavery. Perhaps the 
State of New York may honor itself by 
sending Roosevelt to the Senate, or his 
district may send him to the House of 
Representatives. Even so, he may retain 
editorial relations, as other editors have 
done. It may come his turn again to be 
President. 

The position -of an editor is a fascinat- 
ing and influential one. He speaks to 
the people as no other man can do. A 
Congressman speaks seldom and he votes 
silently ; the editor speaks in every issue, 
and can say what he pleases to an army 
of willing readers. During his two 
terms Mr. Roosevelt has been almost an 
editor in the freedom and frequency with 
which he has addrest the people, as no 
other President has done, for he has the 
editorial instinct of direct utterance and 
appeal to the people at large. 

We are pleased that in joining the staff 
of our valued neighbor Mr. Roosevelt has 
shown his sense of the importance of the 
weekly journal. So Mr. Bryan has made 
a weekly paper his organ. Had he been 
elected it would have been as editor by 
profession that he went to the White 
House, as now Mr. Roosevelt will go 
from the White House to the editor’s 
desk. In the weeklies the people expect 
well-considered views of public affairs. 
In our hasty days these hebdomadals are 
not losing influence. They can circulate 
over the whole country, while the daily 
is local. They are left for a week on the 
table at home and are read leisurely, 
while the daily paper is thrown away on 
the train, or tost into the waste basket at 
night. 

We could have expected nothing else 
of Mr. Rooseevit than that he should, on 
retiring, enter on some useful calling. 
When he went to Washington as Vice- 
President, against his will, and in stern 
obedience to the call of duty, he believed 
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that his term of office would end his pub- 
lic career; for, with his self-confidence, 
he is characterized by a peculiar self- 
depreciation. He believed that no place 
would be open to him, and that he should 
have to begin life over again, and so he 
began the study of law, that he might 
enter actively on its profession. It turned 
out otherwise. Now he will begin again, 
as it were, a new career, which he will 
honor ; but we believe the people will yet 
find more public service which they will 
demand of him, and which he will feel 
compelled to accept. He cannot disobey 
his country’s command, whatever that 
command may be and in whatever sphere 
of influence. He did not wish to be Vice- 
President, but he obeyed. Governor 


Hughes did not wish to be renominated,. 


but he obeyed, and is again Governor. 
The country is fortunate that’ can call 
such servants. 

We repeat our congratulations to The 
Outlook, our good wishes to its prospec- 
tive editor, and our growing sense of the 
importance of the profession which has 
attracted him. 

& 


God’s Business and Ours 


THEOLOGY is a science. It is not like 
physical sciences, except that, like all sci- 
ences, it begins with assumptions. Chem- 
istry assumes matter and then seeks its 
qualities and relations; theology assumes 
God and man, and asks what are their 
nature and their relations. 

Theology is a science, a sort of knowl- 
edge; it is not religion. Theology has 
to do with facts, religion with duties. But 
theology, in its search for facts, finds that 
duties are facts, and considers them. So 
theology can be divided into two sections, 
one that which considers our duties as 
facts, and is thus ethical; and the other 
that which searches for facts which are 
non-ethical or super-ethical, and so are of 
curious or interesting importance, but are 
no part of obligation. 

For example, obedience to God is a 
religious duty. 
brings it within the purview of theology. 
Love of our fellow-man is a primary 
duty, and when commanded by God be- 
comes also a religious duty. As a fact of 
religious ethics it comes within the scope 
of theology. But the inner constitution 
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of Deity, whether triple or single, has 
nothing to do with our duty. It belongs 
to God’s knowledge and concerns us only 
as we are more or less clearly informed 
on the subject. Regeneration, considered 
as God’s act, belongs to Him alone; it is 
no part of our duty; our duty is with 
repentance for sin, not with God’s activ- 
ity. So redemption and forgiveness, in 
whatever way they may be granted, be- 
long to God only, not to us. We can 
argue about them, guess about them, but 
as we have nothing to do with them, no 
duty in the matter, as they are portions 
of God’s knowledge and duty, not ours, 
we can leave them to him. They are 
theoretical, not practical; interesting, but 
it is not vitally important that we should 
understand them correctly. 

We are led to these distinctions by 
reading a series of articles in The British 
Congregationalist, by Principal Forsyth, 
of Hackney Theological College, who 
with dolorous emphasis complains of the 
flabbiness of British theology. The sub- 
stance. of his doctrinal statement about 
salvation is thus exprest: 


“No man is saved, no Church is saved, the 
world can never be saved by any -ology as 
such—not by a Christology, nor even by a 
Soteriology, but only by a Savior who is a 
real Redeemer of the world, and not a prophet, 
genius, or consummate spiritual influence.” 


“No man is saved”—what does that 
mean? He is a theologian—he must use 
the term technically—he means saved 
from eternal death. “Only by a Savior 
who is a real Redeemer of the world,” 
more than “prophet” or “genius” ; that is, 
who is God; the Second Person in the 
Trinity. The words mean no less. And 
they mean, saved by believing that such 
a divine Savior is his Redeemer. But 
what is his authority for asserting that? 
Noah was not so saved, nor Abraham, 
nor the worthies of the eleventh of He- 
brews in that way. They believed simply 
in God, not in Jesus Christ. And multi- 
tudes of pious Jews and of pious pagans 
have thus been saved in all the ages. Or, 
if Dr. Forsyth means that in his eternal 
counsels God will need and make use of 
the redemption of Christ to save those 
who are saved out of every nation, then 
that is God’s business, perhaps his secret ; 
at any rate, good Christians are not 
agreed on the subject of what Christ’s 
relations are 1o the salvation of men, and 
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Principal Forsyth has no right to impose 
God’s business on us. Secret things be- 
long to the Lord our God. 

He goes on to say that “‘without a the- 
ology of that Redemption no Church can 
remain saved, or become a power in his- 
tory.” He says so, but we are not obliged 
to believe him. Even the word redemp- 
tion is only one of the figures under 
which God’s forgiveness of sin is exprest 
in the Bible, not the exclusive one to be 
selected out as explaining forgiveness. 
There is no “redemption” in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. Redemption is not 
our work nor our business. It is God’s 
work, and so his business. Man’s busi- 
ness—important, essential business—is 
with repentance for sin, trust in the for- 
giving love of God, and then doing duty 
of love as taught by Jesus Christ. We 
shall be saved if we do our part; and how 
and why God will then save us it is not 
essential for us to know. We can leave 
that to God. We can speculate about it, 
study the Bible for light, put it in our 
personal body of theology, if we care to, 
but that is not what will save the Church 
or bring us the Kingdom of God. Our 
duty may be imposed on us, not God’s 
duty, nor any view as to His nature or 
action. We may guess, speculate and 
argue all we choose. 

To the best of our information, Prin- 
cipal Forsyth is unduly disturbed about 
the decadence of the English Churches. 
They are, we believe, with all their hazy, 
and probably often erroneous or weak 
theology, doing their duty, serving their 
generation, loving God and man, as well 
as they have ever done in their history, 
even if they raise more questions of doc- 
trine. They are no less disciples of Him 
who went about doing good, and who left 
it as his chief word that the substance of 
religion is to love God and man. He 
thus taught our business, not God’s busi- 
ness. 


& 


President Eliot Little attention could be 

diverted this past week 

on Alcohol a 

from the political cam- 
paign to other topics, but President 
Eliot’s address at the meeting of the Bos- 
ton No-License League deserves atten- 
tion. He said he had all his life been a 
“moderate drinker,” had used wine and 
beer on occasions, not habitually, and 
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had never experienced any ill effects. 
Yet he recognized the Bible saying that 
wine “maketh glad the heart of man,” 
and doubted whether the heart of man 
should be made glad in that way. Said 
he: 


“The dinner at which we are now seated has 
a cheerful aspect, byt for hilarity, jollity and 
boisterousness it cannot be compared for a 
moment to one of the dinners of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company. I have 
recognized the fact that alcoholic drinks have 
a tendency to cheer the people up and make 
them jolly and noisy, but the question of ex- 
pediency of that kind of elevation has gained - 
on me as the years have gone on. It seems to 
me that the recent researches in physiology 
and medicine tend very strongly to show that 
the moderate drinking of alcohol is inexpedi- 
ent. 

“As a result of experience it is a fact that 

men who are to be exposed to cold or heat or 
hardships of any sort are not prepared or 
braced’ for’ such encounters by any form of 
alcohol. It is so in regard to most intellectual 
labors. It is well known that alcohol, even if 
moderately used, does not quicken the action 
of the mind or enable one to support mental 
labor.” 
President Eliot then referred to investi- 
gations in American and German physio- 
logical laboratories, all of which show 
that the use of alcohol is not beneficial. 
So he concludes: 


“You see, ladies and gentlemen, that I have 
had some reasons that I can state for changing 
my mind on the subject of no license, and I 
would like to state them here in order that they 
may perhaps fall under the eyes of my many 
friends who have not yet changed their minds 
on no license. There are a good many of 
them. There are a good many moderate drink- 
ers whose support for no license is still essen- 
tial to the success of that policy. The no- 
license policy of Cambridge was at first ef- 
fected and has been long sustained by the 
votes of men who are moderate drinkers. It 
is just so today. It is probably so in almost 
all no-license towns and cities of this Com- 
monwealth. Still I believe that it is desirable 
to carry these men further, just as I have been 
carried further, and to procure from them a 
downright genuine support of no license for its 
own sake; that is, for the good it does to all 
the men, women and children.” 


Such a statement is much to his honor 
and ought to be of influence. A West- 
ern statesman was arguing to a company 
of farmers against prohibition, and he 
told the immense amount of corn, rye 
and barley used for liquors, and asked: 
“What would you farmers do if you did 
not have all that market?” <A farmer in- 
terrupted to ask: “Do you want an an- 
swer to that question? We would raise 
more hogs and less hell.” 





EDITORIAL 


i The spirit of international- 
ae ism is in the air. Here is 
aati the record for last week: 
A Scandinavian society was organized to 
promote the interchange of American 
professors with those of Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark and Finland; the Kaiser 
Wilhelm professor from Germany began 
his lectures at Columbia, and Dr. Felix 
Adler his in Berlin; the Japanese Consul- 
General at New York gave a recep- 
tion to a distinguished host of Amer- 
icans and Japanese in honor of the Mi- 
kado’s birthday, whom many speakers 
united in acclaiming the greatest of mod- 
ern rulers; the American fleet was given 
an enthusiastic greeting in China, and the 
California business men an equally enthu- 
siastic one at Tokio; the Balkan jingoes 
were still unable to get up a war, and the 
Presbyterian Synod of California adopted 
the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the Synod of California de- 
sires to give its moral support to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in respecting the 
spirit of its treaties with the great nations of 
the Orient and in extending to the strangers, 
who come to us from any and all lands, that 
treatment which is due from a Christian people 
to all with whom it has to do; insisting that 
the factors of a just discrimination are intel- 
ligence, character and conduct, and not com- 
plexion, antecedents or nationality.” 


& 


An intelligent corre- 
spondent gives an ex- 
planation of the an- 
nouncement by Mr. Rockefeller that he 
would vote for Mr. Taft that does not 
wholly lack plausibility. He says: 


I think more has been made of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s pre-election anouncement of intention 
to vote for Taft than the facts warrant. That 
he has been a far-sighted business man all will 
admit. The Standard Oil Company does not ben- 
efit by the tariff except as the whole country is 
made more prosperous by its operation. But 
Rockefeller clearly saw that business will be 
better under a Republican than under a Demo- 
cratic administration, and so benefit the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, and I believe that, notwith- 
standing the Landis $29,000,000 fine, he pro- 
posed to show that he intended to vote in line 
with his business judgment and believed that 
his anouncement would help Taft in its prob- 
ability of turning the thousands of Standard 
Oil employees in the same direction. 


ws 
Fifty Years of It is just half a century 
nA . since the government of 
British India F 
India was transferred 
from the India Office to the Crown, and 
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Victoria became Empress of India. The 
changes for the better since that time 
have been marvelous; and, contrary to 
the assertions of political agitators, the 
condition of the people has been greatly 
improved. - The accessions of territory 
have been enormous, including Upper 
Burma, Baluchistan and the Dooars. The 
population now includes 294,500,000, or 
a fifth of the population of the globe. 
Fifty years ago John Bright said there 
were more travelable roads in one Eng- 
lish county than in all India. Then there 
were scarce 300 miles of railway; now 
there are 30,287 miles of railway, and 
about 200,000 miles of roads are main- 
tained. Then a million and a half of 
acres were irrigated by the company ; 
now Government irrigates nearly 23 mil- 
lions, besides 26 millions irrigated by pri- 
vate works. The exports in this time 
have been quadrupled and the imports 
multiplied by nearly eight. ‘Then there 
was no factory system ; now 700,000 per- 
sons are employed in factories. In 1858 
there were few scholars, and the expendi- 
ture for education was but $1,970,000; 
now it is annually $18,750,000, and 
4,750,000 males and 623,000 females are 
in schools. But the number of British sol- 
diers has fallen from 93,000 to 76,000, 
while the native troops have fallen from 
213,000 to 149,000. If British India rests 
on bayonets, they are not very numerous. 
The civil and criminal laws have been 
codified, the forests conserved, and a 
wonderful system of famine relief cre- 
ated. Natives have been brought into 
important positions of power, and new 
measures are proposed for further self- 
government. Already there are 700 
municipalities, with 17,000,000 people, 
which control their own local affairs, be- 
sides over 1,000 district and local boards. 
With all this have grown political aspira- 
tions, unavoidable and sometimes mili- 
tant. England has taught India to look 
outward, and to seek a larger measure of 
self-government. New reforms are sure 
to be allowed and are now promised. The 
next half century is sure to see a vastly 
more intelligent and free India, but there 
is no evidence that it will sever itself 
from the British Empire. 


a 
The growth of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in foreign lands is ex- 


traordinary. In Manila a building for 
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the Association is being erected, to cost 
$156,000. The International Committee 
has seventy-two secretaries employed in 
foreign lands, not including our non- 
contiguous possessions. But no one 
achievement of late will be more notable 
than. the act of its secretary in Calcutta, 
who, at the risk of life, saved Sir Andrew 
kraser, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
who was attacked in the Association Hall 
by an assassin. Professor Burton, of 
Chicago University, was the lecturer of 
the occasion, and a Bengali attempted to 
shoot Sir Andrew, when Secretary Barber 
seized him and was himself severely beat- 
en on the head with the pistol, which the 
assassin could not discharge. 
& 

In an admirable letter by President 
Roosevelt to a man who had asked about 
Mr. Taft’s religious beliefs, and who had 
said that many citizens would not vote 
for a Unitarian nor for one who favored 
the Catholics, Mr. Roosevelt makes the 
statement that there are several States in 
the Union where the majority of the 
people are now Catholics. It would be 
interesting to learn what those States are, 
as the fact has not been generally known. 
Perhaps one referred to is Rhode Island, 
but we await the publication of the reli- 
gious census now being prepared. What 
is the second? 

& 

By an overwhelming referendum ma- 
jority South Dakota has ended the 
divorce industry in that State, and at the 
same time proved that its citizens care 
more for its good fame than for the 
$600,000 which divorces of outside par- 
ties brought to Sioux Falls. Hitherto 
those seeking divorces could go to South 
Dakota, live there three months, get a 
secret hearing, and be separated. Now 
they must have resided a year in the 
State and the hearings will be public. 
This is in part the result of the general 
movement all over the country for uni- 
form divorce laws. 


ad 

We cannot believe that the Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Hale withdrew his article con- 
taining an interview with the Emperor 
William from The Century, and that The 
Century consented to destroy the edition 
in which it was to appear, except on the 
supposition, not admitted or denied, that 
a request came from Berlin. The reason 
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given is, that in the condition of the pub- 
lic mind following the indiscretion 6f the 
Telegraph interview, a further publica- 
tion, reported to be “frank,” might cause 
further resentment. Doubtless the Kaiser 
has been plainly warned to practise more 


reticence. 
ss 


An admirable illustration of' student 
government lately occurred at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where a jury of 
twelve students found a student guilty of 
cheating at examinations, and requested 
him to absent himself from the university 
during the remainder of the year, after 
which he could return in consideration 
of his previous good character. His 
name was properly withheld. That is an 
example to other colleges, for student 
government to be successful must be 
strict and impartial. 


wd 


It is simply ridiculous that the will of 
the people should be so vitiated as it has 
been a second time by the trick ballots of 
Maryland. A majority of the voters 
meant to vote for the Taft electors, but 
by failing to cross every name and cross- 
ing only the top name, their votes for 
the uncrost names were invalid, and 
Maryland returns two Taft and six 
Bryan electors. The next legislature 
ought to amend the ballot law. 


as 


Now Missouri has adopted the initi- 
ative and referendum and takes her place 
with Oregon, South Dakota, Illinois, 
Montana, Oklahoma and Maine. The 
argument against direct legislation is only 
valid on the assumption that the people 
are incompetent to decide what is best 
for them. 

a 


The Vatican authorities have decided 
that Christian burial shall be refused to 
Catholics who are married to non-Catho- 
lics by non-Catholic clergymen. That 
will hardly affect the soul’s salvation, nor 
can it even prevent Christian burial. 

st 


The declaration of the Shah that he 
will abolish the Persian constitution may 
have the effect of abolishing him. Asia 
is moving very fast. Even Persia must 
feel the effect of the constitution pro- 
claimed in Turkey. 
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The Mutual’s Educational Fund 
Policy 

Tue Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has worked out a new application of the 
insurance principle in what the company 
has happily called its educational fund 
policy. For a small yearly payment or 
premium, a man may, thru this form of 
policy, provide for the education of his 
children in case he does not live to per- 
sonally meet the expense this signifies. 
The educational fund policy will appeal 
strongly to men who wish to make sure 
that their children may have a proper 
educational equipment with which to 
make their way in the world. Under 
such a policy a certain stipulated annual 
sum is paid by the Mutual Life for the 
benefit of the child beneficiary from the 
time of the death of the father until the 
child attains its majority. 

The child may in this way secure a 
thoro education. The insured parent has 
the option of deciding, when he takes out 
the policy, as to the age of his son or 
daughter when the annual payments shall 
cease. The merit of such a policy re- 
quires no argument, and in these extrav- 
agant days, when so many persons live 
up to their incomes and frequently be- 
yond, such a policy of insurance will 
solve one of the problems of our complex 
modern life. The cost of a policy of this 
kind is not excessive. Again, the prem- 
iums paid because of such insurance, ex- 
cept in rare cases, grow less every year 
as the children grow older. An ex- 
ample of how such insurance works out 
is furnished by the Mutual as follows: 

Suppose a man is thirty-five years old and 
has a boy five years old. His income is suffi- 
cient to educate the boy, and he is planning 
to send him thru school and college, and pos- 
sibly allow him to study one of the profes- 
sions. He has every expectation of earning 
enough while he lives to carry out this plan, 
but he does not know at what hour or day 
death may come to him and his plans come 
to naught. He has enough laid: by and car- 
ries enough insurance on his life to keep his 
family from want; still he realizes that his 
widow would not be able to give the boy all 
the educational advantages which he himself 
plans to give him. He takes out an educa- 
tional fund policy with the Mutual Life, by 
which the company agrees to pay to his estate 
$1,000 every year from the time he dies until 


his son is twenty-five years old. The $1,000 a 
year is designed to maintain the boy and send 
him thru school and college and enable him 
to get a little start in life, and from this year- 
ly $1,000 he will probably be able to save a 
little each year, so that, when he is twenty- 
five, he will have some capital to start with. 
If the child should die after the father and 
before he has reached the age of twenty-five, 
the annual payments will still be made by the 
company, for the remainder of the term, to 
the father’s estate. If the child dies first, the 
father will have the privilege of continuing 
the policy for the same benefits to some one 
else, or of changing it to a life, limited pay- 
ment life, or an endowment policy, without 
medical examination, or he may allow the 
policy to expire. 

For this privilege—the privilege of feeling 
absolutely sure of his son’s welfare, so far as 
his opportunity for an education is concerned 
—the man pays, for the first year, a premium 
which, when compared with that for other 
forms of insurance, is exceedingly low. The 
next year he pays less, and each successive 
year he pays a decreasing amount till the pol- 
icy expires. The exact figures, which depend 
upon the age of the parent and of the child, 
will be furnished by the agent. The policy 
may be for the benefit of a girl, the premium 

being the same as for a boy of the same 
age. By this new form of insurance the man 
is instantly relieved from worry as to danger 
of his cherished plans for the education of his 
boy miscarrying because of his death. 


Educational fund policies may be ar- 
ranged for an annual income of any 
amount over $500. If it is wished to 
provide for several children, a separate 
policy would be required for each. An 
annual income of $500 would be suffi- 
cient, due economy being practised, to 
pay a boy’s expenses thru school and col- 
lege. 

This new and practical form of life 
insurance fills a place entirely its own and 
one which has hitherto been neglected, 
and it should meet with a warm reception 
from all men who are fathers and who 
feel the responsibilities of fatherhood. 

& 

Tue Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents has just taken steps looking 
toward the reduction of the growing 
burdens of taxation as regards insurance 
companies. A “taxation conference” has 
heen determined upon and the executive 
officers of all life insurance companies 
will foregather in this city on December 
4th and 5th, when this matter of taxation 
will have full consideration. 
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The Trade Revival 


THERE is abundant evidence that the 
election of Judge Taft has had a stimu- 
lating and highly beneficial effect upon 
business interests. This evidence is seen 
in the reports, filling several columns 
daily in the newspapers, of resumption of 
work in factories heretofore idle, length- 
ening of work time schedules, the em- 
ployment of additional hands, the plac- 
ing of large new orders, etc. The condi- 
tion of the market for securities is an in- 
dication of this renewal of activity. The 
advance of prices on the Stock Exchange 
is based upon the industrial reports and 
warranted by them. On Wednesday, a 
net advance of from 2 to 4 points in ac- 
tive stocks was accompanied by large 
transactions (1,350,545 shares) and by 
bond sales which broke the record for 
three years. On Friday, with still heav- 
ier sales of bonds, the stock market 
broadened, with a further advance (not- 
ably in industrials and standard railway 
securities), and the transactions (1,550,- 
000 shares) were the largest for a year 
and a half. Several high records. were 
made on Saturday. A review of the 
week shows increases, generally well sus- 
tained, ranging from 4 to I0 points in 
active stocks. Among the net gains were 
the following: New York Central, 10%; 
New Haven, 1034; Steel common, 7% ; 
Steel preferred, 41%; Pennsylvania, 4%; 
Western Union, 44%; Reading, 6; Union 
Pacific, 7%; Northern Pacific, 6%; 
American Locomotive, 8%; American 
Smelting, 734; Amalgamated Copper, 
8%; Baltimore & Ohio, 7%; St. Paul, 
5%; General Electric, 10% ; Lackawan- 
na, 23%. 

It is true that manufacturers had 
orders contingent upon the election of 
Taft. This was not politics, but common 
sense. Other orders had been withheld 
until his election should be beyond a 
doubt. A_ friend of Vice-President 
Brown, of the New York Central, as- 
serts (without contradiction) that this 
officer after the election released such de- 
layed orders amounting to $31,000,000 








and said that to His knowledge other 
similar orders from railways, amounting 
to more than $200,000,000, had been re- 
leased’ or would be within a few days. 
There are plain signs of preparation at 
the steel factories, blast furnaces and 
coke ovens for such work as these orders 
require, with a coincident advance in the 
securities of steel companies. Large 
orders for electrical work have stimu- 
lated trade in copper, the most notable of 
these orders being one placed (on the 
day before election, it should be said) 
with the Westinghouse Company, for 
the electrification of the Pennsylvania 
road’s new terminals in and near New 
York. This alone is a matter of $5,000,- 
000. 
Current press dispatches show a quick 
growth of confidence in many branches 
of industry, with the employment of ad- 
ditional workmen. In the manufacture 
of pottery, glass, tin piate, thread, pumps, 
clocks, brass goods, textiles and cars, in 
the Southern lumber industry, and in 
ship building on the Lakes this prompt 
improvement is seen. Upon reports re- 
ceived from more than 1,000 of its mem- 
bers, and many of these reports are pub- 
lished, the National Association of Man- 


ufacturers estimates that within a few - 


months the manufacturers of the country 
will add more than 500,000 men to their 
working forces. There is good reason to 
expect now a steady and strong upward 
movement that will restore in 1909 the 
favorable business conditions which pre- 
vailed before the panic. 
ws 


...-Henry Clews, the well-known 
banker, who in an advi capacity as- 
sisted in the formulation of Japan’s pres- 
ent money system, has received from the 
Emperor of Japan a miniature of the in- 
= of the Order of the Rising Sun, 
which was conferred upon him a few 
months ago. K. Washio, a young Jap- 
anese, of Yokohama, who intends to en- 
gage in banking in Japan, has become an 
employee of the firm of Henry Clews & 
Co., desiring in this way to fit himself 
for the business he has chosen. 





